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diseases as malaria, yellow fever, and tuberculosis signs 
of ignorance and incapacity, and not tokens either of 
divine wrath or of nature’s secret and implacable hos- 
tility. Proper treatment of the clay-eaters of the South 
will add two millions of capable workers. to the popula- 
tion and reduce the burden which disease has for gener- 
ations imposed upon the poor whites of that section. 
These things are doing more for the relief of poverty and 
for the common good of all classes than all the industrial 
and social agitation of all countries put together. 
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THERE is in Boston a group of men who represent 
Mrs. Eddy, or at least speak in her name and by her 
authority, and who control the fortunes of the Chris- 
tian Church, Scientist. There were signs of trouble 
when a splendid temple was erected in New York, and 
warning was given in Mrs. Eddy’s name that there must 
be no rivalry with the Mother Church in Boston. Since 
that time the discord between Boston and New York 
has become more pronounced. All the world knows 
the story, but nobody knows what the end of this dis- 
sension will be. Will Mrs. Stetson and her fellow- 
worshippers and fellow-laborers in New York, after in- 
vesting so much time and money for the benefit of the 
church, be willing to step aside and meekly submit to 
disfavor and discipline from headquarters in Boston? 
During the lifetime of Mrs. Eddy there will probably 
be no open rebellion. She is still held in reverence, and 
in her seclusion is a sacred personage who inspires feel- 
ings not unlike those with which the Grand Llama is 
regarded in Thibet. But after her death there will 
certainly be upheavals and disruption. Alfred Farlow 
and his fellow-worshippers and colleagues are not sacred 
personages, and will not inspire awe when the divinely 
inspired head of the church has been translated. 
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Mucs# is said, and much of it wrongly said, about ar- 
istocratic classes and class consciousness. We have 
happened to fall in with rich men and women of all 
classes. At the outset of his career we had a familiar 
acquaintance with Jim Fisk and knew something about 
his plans to exploit society, with total disregard of the 
moral law in all its aspects. At the other end of the 
scale we have known millionaires who were as conscious of 
their responsibilities as any social agitator could desire, 
who were mindful of the sufferings of the poor, who are 
sympathetic, and who in many ways, mostly unknown 
and unnoted, are doing their part to bring the kingdom 
of God upon the earth. They do not dispossess them- 
selves of their inheritance because they can find no one 
whom they consider more conscientious and capable 
than themselves to whom they can turn over their 
wealth and their responsibilities. They do not blow a 
trumpet or announce their good works, because to in- 
vite attention to their beneficent acts would be also to 
invite distraction and the attention of that vast mul- 
titude who are determined at all events and in all pos- 
sible ways to draw their means of livelihood from the 
general public not by honest toil, but by loud appeals 
to sympathy. ‘They are doing their part honestly, in 
simplicity, because they are the ripe fruits of a growing 
civilization. 

as 


RELIGIOUS questions which must be answered and 
answered rightly before social civilization makes great 
advances are now fairly before the mind of the thinking 
public. When we get at the root of any theory of gov- 
ernment, any mode of administration, or any classifica- 
tion of society, we find there some dominant theory con- 
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cerning the spiritual nature of man and his relations to 
the Supreme Being. The doctrine of immortality, af- 
firmed or denied, affects the relations of all human beings 
and every department of society. Before questions 
concerning the rights and duties of men are in order 
there always comes some notion of what a man is, how 
he came to be what he is, and how he differs from an 
animal. If he is nothing but an animal, our theory 
concerning his proper. place, his rights, and his duties 
will be evolved on the plane of animal life. Every 
affirmation of his right to order and enjoy his own life 
proceeds upon the supposition that he is a self-directing 
creature, akin to the brute only in the physical elements 
of his life. It is a religious conception, or the lack of it, 
which shapes the ideals of all reformers and all the 
heralds and advanced guards of civilization. 
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Tue friends of prison reform throughout the country 
are not idle, and in time there will be a revolution in 
public sentiment concerning the treatment of criminals. 
Improvements have been-made in many lockups, re- 
formatories, jails, and States’ prisons; but it is safe to 
say that any prisoner, innocent or guilty, when arrested 
and confined, whether in the cells of a police court or 
a jail, suffers indignities and undergoes hardships which 
are degrading to human nature. In Boston investi- 
gation recently showed that the lodgings provided for 
transient prisoners were indecent and unwholesome. 
There is no city in the land where conditions do not 
exist which, if put on exhibition in the districts where 
people live cleanly and honorable lives, would not seem 
to them inhuman and impossible. We know that many 
of the criminals who come under arrest are brutal and 
incorrigible. Many of them have been made so by their 
enforced contact with other criminals with whom they 
were confined. There is a large class of so-called decent 
people in the community who are as indifferent to these 
things as were the feudal lords in the Middle Ages, who 
cast their prisoners and enemies into an oublietie under 
the castle hall, and dined with mirth at the tables above 
while their victims were starving below. We have | 
known a respectable citizen, when asked to contribute 
literature for the use of prisoners, to say that he did not 
wish his family to come into contact or into relations 
of any kind with men and women of that class. He was 
not even willing to do them good. Happily the num- 
ber who. think and act in this way is decreasing, and 
in time we shall take this business in hand and begin 
our house cleaning in the cellars of civilization. 


Useful Persons. 

A former president of the United States by naming 
certain persons whom he described as ‘‘undesirable 
citizens” set up a standard of classification. He did 
not, however, complete his analysis of good citizenship 
by naming certain other persons who might, as desira- 
able citizens, be offered as models and examples to those 
ingenuous people, young or old, who desire to be of use 
to their fellow-men. It is well to know what to avoid. 
It is well, or better, to know what to admire and imitate. 

In the search for guides, standards, and examples, 
a good beginning will be made if we separate into classes 
the good citizens of the kind that we can easily have 
enough of and the other kinds of which the more, the 
better. At once it is apparent, the moment we think 
about it, that in any community but a small number of 
men or women can be useful as lawyers, physicians, 
preachers, judges, jailers, policemen. A dozen or two 
of these classes will supply the needs of a small town, 
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and a few hundreds will be enough for a large city. 
For similar reasons professional philanthropists and those 
who devote their time and strength to desirable re- 
forms must always be few in number compared with 
the total population. This fact, however, does not 
indicate that these are not useful persons and desirable 
citizens. They are desirable because their work has 
grown out of the needs of the community at large. 

The first business of every useful person is to mind 
his own business, but the classes named above are pecul- 
iar because their first business is to mind the business 
of the public. It is their part to guard and maintain the 
interests of others. The minister, the jurist, the phy- 
sician, the reformer, who gives his attention first of all 
to his private interests falls below the standard set for 
him by the public, and ceases to be a desirable citizen. 
It is the first duty of these servants of the people to make 
their services unnecessary. Noble examples of such 
self-forgetting devotion to duty have been furnished, 
since this century began, by physicians, who have eagerly 
given themselves to the work of preventing disease, 
and have in many cases lost health and given their 
lives to find the cause and cure of cholera, the plague, 
malaria, yellow fever, and all the other diseases which 
have reduced the average length of human life. 

The history of human progress led by those whose 
business it is to lead and help is a noble one; but we had 
in mind, when thinking of useful persons, the much greater 
number of those who are desirable citizens because 
they mind their own business. The democracy of the 
future will be made up, as all democracy of the right 
sort is made up to-day, of many individuals, families, 
and groups of individuals and families, of which the 
main support will be persons self-moving, self-directed, 
and independent, each one capable of self-support, and 
each one contributing through his own labor and effort 
a unit that will fit into a harmonious and progressive 
community. No community can prosper that is not 
composed of healthy, wholesome, and effective individ- 
ual workers. 

For the present no one need look very far ahead to 
find his place and his work. Opportunities for useful- 
ness are deftly hidden in the daily tasks of every man 
and woman. What we need is several millions of men, 
women, and children who will work at getting a living 
by means that will make them independent of wages, 
and employers by producing that which the community 
wants, needs, and must have, and showing how it can 
be done honestly and easily. We need those who will 
glorify the common lot and make it more tolerable for 
all the rest of their fellow-creatures. Some of the most 
useful men are those who are learning the secrets of 
soil culture, making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, raising two bushels of corn for the same 
expenditure of labor which formerly produced one, or 
making a field of potatoes yield a hundred bushels (and 
of better quality) where half the quantity grew before 
knowledge came to enrich the soil. 

_ The first problem to be attacked, because the cause 

of the evil is apparent, is how to relieve the conges- 
tion of our cities, and distribute laborers in the vast 
spaces of country where they are needed. Farm labor 
and domestic service are now offering double the wages 
that were paid but a few years ago, and the supply is 
unequal to the demand. And yet we hear the bitter 
ery of the unemployed. An exceedingly useful citizen 
is the man who can rescue the peasants of Europe who 
are accustomed to work upon the farm and in the garden, 
from the mines and mills, and put them at work where 
their hereditary skill would be available. There are 
multitudes of women toiling to keep soul and body 
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together, and live honest lives, who might find, homes, 
comfort, and happiness if the “useful person” would in- 
tervene, and relieve the painful strain upon the house- 
keepers of the land while serving the needs of working- 
women. 


Solidarity. 


President Lowell in his inaugural address spoke of 
the lack of solidarity in the Harvard of to-day. While 
applauding ‘‘the light and air’’ which the changes have 
brought to college life, he asserted that the old soli- 
darity, prevalent a generation or more ago, when the 
students all knew each other and all had common inter- 
ests, must be restored. 

He referred to the exaggerated interest in athletics, 
and ascribed it not to a belief that physical force is more 
valuable than mental force, but to the fact that ath- 
letic contests are about the only opportunity now of- 
fered to students for a display of college solidarity. 

What President Lowell said of college life may be 
said with equal truth of family life. While great ad- 
vantages have come through changes in modern ways 
of living and in increase of opportunity, there is a corre- 
sponding loss in the unity and cohesion of family life. 
The tendency is to disintegration. The different mem- 
bers go their several ways. The home is a bedroom 
and a quick-lunch counter. ‘The interests of the house- 
hold are as diverse as are the number of its inmates. 
Separations are common, and the meeting times, when 
all the family are together, grow less and less frequent. 

While the influences of a large acquaintance and di- 
versified interests are broadening to both the social 
and the intellectual life, they undoubtedly have at the 
same time a tendency to break down that community 
of spirit and sympathy in common pursuits that keep 
families together and cement the ties of affection which 
neither time nor distance can destroy. 

Anything, therefore, which will hold the family to- 
gether in a healthy, happy way is to be heartily wel- 
comed. Things that the family can do together should 
be encouraged. They are worth making sacrifices for. 
It is well for a busy business or professional man delib- 
erately to take a day or a part of a day frequently and 
spend it with his family. It is well for a woman to 
be absent from her club, to omit some of her social 
duties, to neglect her housework occasionally that she 
may give herself unreservedly to a family gathering 
or an outing. Much is to be said in favor of the auto- 
mobile, in that it carries all the family. A book read 
and enjoyed together for half an hour in the evening 
has a valuable co-ordinating effect. It gives a sub- 
ject for conversation, a bond of sympathy. 

But, of all the influences for creating and perpetu- 
ating the solidarity of the family, there is nothing su- 
perior to the church when it is faithfully and consci- 
entiously used. Beginning at an early age, and con- 
tinuing almost until the last earthly scene, it is the only 
institution, except the home, which is for all the fam- 
ily all the time. The school necessarily divides the 
family according to age, friends and amusements draw 
the same dividing line, but the church has a common 
place for all. 

The importance of ‘‘a good time” is not to be under- 
valued, but something more than recreation is needed 
to cement family affection. Some serious thoughts, 
some high purposes, some sacred feelings, enjoyed to- 
gether, are necessary to give life the deep sources of 
satisfaction from which it draws its chief reliance through- 
out the progress of the years. The church provides 
a natural and obvious place for such thoughts, pur- 
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poses, and feelings. The father and mother and chil- 
dren together should thank God in the home and in 
the church. To be gathered together in one place on 
Sunday morning for the worship of God has an effect 
upon the cohesion of the family beyond what is now 
attributed to it. The memories of such gatherings are 
among the most precious of life; and natural affection, 
born of kindred blood, is deepened and made more per- 
manent by the hour of the family together in the house 
of prayer. As a unifying influence upon family life, 
the church is destined to receive more attention than it 
has at present. Families will resort to it by necessity, 
and then they will be surprised that they have not under- 
stood its value before. The church offers an opportunity 
to promote and to emphasize the solidarity of the family, 


American Unitarian Association. 


Helps. 

The Association has just issued two pamphlets which 
ought to be helpful in the work and life of our churches. 

The first provides a list of ministers who are ready, 
whenever possible, to give their services on week-days 
or week-day evenings to Unitarian congregations, clubs, 
Alliances, or other organizations. It is designed to aid 
those who are arranging the programmes for the meet- 
ings for such societies to find speakers who are prepared 
to speak on religious, literary, and sociological topics, 
and about present-day problems. It is understood 
that the congregation, club, or Alliance that invites 
any speaker whose name appears in the list will pay the 
travelling expenses, and, when necessary, provide for 
hospitality. The correspondence in regard to date, 
topic, hour, and arrangements should invariably be 
with the minister whose services are desired. The 
officers of the American Unitarian Association cannot 
act as intermediaries or be responsible for any of the ar- 
rangements. The Association is further in no way re- 
sponsible for the utterances of the lecturers. The ap- 
pearance of a name in the list carries no indorsement of 
a speaker’s ability or judgment Each one will be ex- 
pected to speak out of his individual mind and conscience 
and to enjoy complete liberty of prophecy. The list 
of speakers and subjects ought to prove suggestive to 
the secretaries of our different church and parish or- 
ganizations, and its use should promote fellowship and 
acquaintance. Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained 
by addressing the publication agent. 

The second pamphlet is the ‘‘List of Solos,’’ which, like 
the “List of Approved Anthems’’ previously issued, has 
been prepared for the use of music committees and choir- 
masters by the Committee for the Improvement of Church 
Music appointed by the American Unitarian Association. 
The work of examination and compilation has been con- 
ducted by the Rev. Herbert Mott, and the list has been 
further sifted by the experienced choir-masters and 
ministers who are associated with him on the com- 
mittee. 

This committee owed its origin to the conviction that 
choir-masters would welcome suggestions of selections 
which were musically good, and whose texts were in 
accord with the religious thought and feeling of liberal 
congregations. The need of such selection has been 
emphasized in the experience of the committee. Of the 
hundreds of solos examined the compiler has been 
obliged to reject more than half because the words 
were found to express or imply theological doctrines 
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that are out of harmony with modern thought, and of 
the remaining nearly a third have been rejected because 
of their musical insufficency. A great many ministers 
and choir-masters, through correspondence and personal 
interviews, have expressed their approval of the com- 
mittee’s plans or have made valuable suggestions, and 
the publishing houses have co-operated patiently and 
generously. 

In this connection it is appropriate to call attention 
to the five collections of Church Music published by or 
with the approval of the Committee on the Improvement 
of Church Music. ‘The three collections of anthems, en- 
titled, respectively, (1) ‘Forty Anthems for use in Lib- 
eral Churches,’”’ (2) ‘‘Anthem Book for Use in Liberal 
Churches,”’ (3) ‘‘Anthems of the Liberal Faith,” have been 
widely used in our churches and have proved very ac- 
ceptable. The churches not yet familiar with these col- 
lections would do well to provide themselves with these 
aids to public worship. The two collections published 
last summer have not yet received the attention they 
deserve. One is a_collection of forty hymns selected 
primarily for choir use. There is place in any order of 
service where an unaccompanied hymn, sung by the 
choir, is a most impressive and appropriate form of 
worship. The other is a collection of twenty-eight 
chorals for choir use. These are selected from the old 
English psalters and from the German chorals. They 
are admirably adapted to congregational singing and are 
found in some of the best hymn-books, but they are 
peculiarly effective when sung by a well-balanced choir. 
There is a compactness and rhythm, a fulness of harmony, 
a simplicity and dignity about these chorals which es- 
pecially fit them for expressing the thought and feeling 
of Scripture, prayer, and sermon. They are endowed, 
too, with inspiring associations, for they fired the hearts 
of our Protestant forefathers with courage and zeal. 
They touch the deep chords of religious confidence and 
hope. These two new collections can be obtained from 
the publication agent at a price of 4o cents for the 
Hymns and 25 cents for the Chorals. 

With the publication of these collections the work of 
the committee is completed. The committee has is- 
sued for free distribution the ‘‘List of Anthems” and the 
“List of Solos,’’ and for sale at a very modest price, the 
three collections of Anthems and the two collections of 
Choir Hymns and Chorals. If our churches will make 
use of the varied material thus put at their disposal, the 
service of music in our churches cannot but be vitalized 
and enriched. SAMUEL A. ELror. 


‘Current Topics, 


An historic event was recorded last Saturday, when 
President Taft and President Diaz of the Mexican re- 
public exchanged visits on either side of the Rio Grande, 
Mr. Taft receiving Don Porfirio Diaz at El Paso, Tex., 
and being received in turn by the Mexican executive at 
Ciudad Juarez. The setting of the interchange of cour- 
tesies between the heads of the two great sovereign 
nations of the Northern Hemisphere was picturesque 
and impressive. A feature of the occasion was a private 
conference between Mr. Taft and Gen. Diaz from 
which the suites of the two presidents were excluded. 
No announcement was made by either Mr. Taft or Gen. 
Diaz of what took place in the course of that intimate 
talk. The tangible outcome of the day, however, was 
a declaration of the neutrality of the territory of El 
Chamizal, annexed to the city of El Paso by the vagaries 
of the channel of the Rio Grande. To sovereignty over 
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this territory Mexico has advanced claims, although the 
course of the river is the recognized boundary between 
the two countries at that point. 


a 


A DIPLOMATIC incident which is of unusual importance 
because of its bearing upon the relations between Amer- 
ica and Japan, with special reference to recent Japanese 
aggressions in Southern Manchuria, entered a new phase 
on October 14, when President Taft announced that he 
had accepted the resignation of Charles R. Crane, whom 
the Executive, several weeks earlier, had appointed 
minister to China. The President’s action was the 
sequel to Mr. Crane’s recall to Washington at the mo- 
ment when he was about to sail for his post, and the 
subsequent issuance by the State Department of a state- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Crane’s resignation had been 
invited because of the minister-designate’s indiscreet 
public discussion of the Far Eastern problem. Mr. 
Crane’s elimination from the diplomatic service was 
made the subject of international comment in view of 
the President’s repeated tributes to his intelligence and 
his fitness at the time of his appointment and since. In 
Tokio Mr. Crane’s virtual dismissal was welcomed be- 
cause of his anti-Japanese attitude. 
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A WORLD-WIDE demonstration of anger against the 
Spanish government and King Alfonso in person occurred 
last Sunday, the first general holiday since the execution 
of Prof. Francisco Ferrer, the Spanish ‘‘ philosophical’’ 
anarchist, who fell before the bullets of a firing squad at 
the fortress of Montjuich on October 13. Ferrer had 
been convicted by a court-martial of complicity in the 
disorders which made Barcelona a city of rebellion against 
Church and State last summer. It was’ contended by 
his advocates that his rights during the trial had not been 
respected, and that his judges—soldiers, booted and 
spurred—plainly indicated their intention of striking at 
the man whose teachings had fanned the spirit of resist- 
ance to authority to the red blaze of revolt. On the 
eve of the day set for the execution the king of Spain 
was the recipient of many appeals from various coun- 
tries for the life of the convicted educator and author. 
The crack of the rifles at Montjuich was the response 
to these prayers. Ferrer marched to the place of exe- 
cution scorning the ministrations of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Co 


THE expressions of indignation at the extra-constitu- 
tional manner of Ferrer’s conviction and his hurried 
execution, two days after sentence had been pronounced 
by a drum-head court, united last Sunday in a spon- 
taneous cry of horror, all the way from Paris to Buenos 
Ayres and from London to New York. Nor were the 
demonstrants all of the type which the world has learned 
to regard as enemies of government. Prof. Haeckel 
in Berlin, the Countess of Warwick in London, M. 
Jaurés in Paris,—these were among the persons of in- 
fluence and standing who lent the prestige of their 
presence or their names to the simultaneous condemna- 
tion of the affair of Montjuich as a “judicial murder” 
and a blow at liberty. In several cities, including Lon- 
don, processions waving red banners were prevented 
from making organized attacks upon Spanish embassies, 
legations, or consulates, only by repeated charges into 
the mobs by impressive bodies of mounted police, 
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In Spain itself the execution has roused public feeling 
to a dangerous pitch of excitement. At the beginning 
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of the week troops were being forwarded to Madrid for 
the protection of the king. For the moment the gov- 
ernment was able to maintain outward order. There 
appeared, however, to be a tremor of discord in the 
fabric of the administration itself, which threatened re- 
sults more serious than a cabinet crisis. It was reported, 
for example, that the king had expressed his displeasure 
with the conduct of the Premier, Sefior Maura, whom 
Don Alfonso accused of having hurried the conviction 
and execution, and of having virtually deprived the 
crown of its prerogative of clemency or revision. In the 
mean while, reports that the government intended to 
augment the military taxes to a material extent added 
to the density of the cloud of uncertainty that lowered 
upon the Spanish monarchy with manifold portents of 
disaster. Prophecies of a destructive upheaval were not 
lacking. 
3s 


THE shadow of a Russo-Japanese agreement to close 
Manchuria to the activities of any nations except the 
Japanese and the Russians is seen by some observers 
of events in the trip which the Marquis Ito, special ad- 
viser to the Japanese government and expert in the 


_ wiles of Eastern diplomacy, is taking through Manchuria 


to Harbin, the centre of the Russian administration in 
Manchuria. The Japanese government last week in- 
formed the foreign board at Pekin of its intention to 
intervene in the negotiations between China and a group 
of Anglo-American financiers for the construction of 
the Kinchow-Tsitsihar Railway, in Southern Manchuria. 
This step the foreign office at Tokio based upon its pre- 
vious declaration that Japan must be consulted by 
China on all matters of railroad building in that part of 
Manchuria which the treaty of Portsmouth recognized 
as within the Japanese ‘“‘sphere.”’ In this and other 
matters it is probable the Marquis Ito is empowered 
to effect a comprehensive agreement with Russia for 
the maintenance of a “closed’’ Manchuria. 


Brevities. 


One of our senseless antipathies is excited by the 
word ‘‘trend.”’ 


Changes in England will no doubt in the future, as in 
the past, come about slowly without any reign of terror 
and probably without a civil war. 


It is a sign of progress for our Unitarian body that 
the word ‘‘National’’ applied to our Conference in 1865 
needs expansion in order to cover the Unitarian churches 
of Canada. 


We are old enough to remember with regret the days 
when American clipper ships were seen in all waters 
and the American flag floated over American ships in 
every seaport in the world. 


So far as we have been able, we have printed the ad- 
dresses given at the National Conference in the order 
of their delivery. It is impossible to make a prompt 
report without the prompt co-operation of all concerned. 


Recently an eminent preacher confessed in private 
that one of his chief inspirers and helpers was an old 
man, crippled, blind, and bed-ridden, who by his cheer- 
ful outlook and enjoyment of life made all common ills 
seem trivial and all common blessings divine. 


Mrs. Partington was in the habit of saying, ‘‘ Health 
is a great blessing, especially when you are sick.’’ The 
philosophy of the latter clause of that sentence might 
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be expanded, for they who are in good health mistake 
greatly when they say that invalids have no resources 
and cannot be happy. 


We advocate no subsidies for shipbuilders excepting 
such as are fairly earned by service to the government 
and the people. We are paying subsidies all the time 
for the carriage of mails. We paid them for the con- 
veyance of supplies of coal, furnished by foreign vessels 
to our fleet when it sailed round the world. 


If we know anything about the temper of the Ameri- 
can people, we are justified in saying that during the last 
ten years there has been a marked change in the way 
in which mere wealth is regarded by the youth of the 
land. There never was a time when so many young 
men and women were eager to be useful and ambitious 
to serve without reference to a reward in money. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Humanized Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I believe that Prof. Doan, in his address at the National 
Conference, has spoken a new word, a real word to us, 
a clearer and braver note than that of Emerson. He 
has shown us that a new philosophy, a new ethics, is here. 

Prof. Doan sees that there must be a deeper, broader 
affirmation of the: principle of brotherhood. Without 
adopting the creed of the Socialists he recognizes their 
high ideals. He sees that we are approaching a social 
crisis,—that there are great injustices, deep wrongs to be 
righted. He feels that our Unitarian Gospel must be 
really preached,—that we want a living sense of the 
meaning of brotherhood and a larger vision of the human 
fatherhood of God. 

It may be said that in his address there is a subtle 
reproof of us ministers. May we not ask ourselves, “‘Do 
we not need it?” James G. TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


As to the Future. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


No one whose privilege it was to attend the National 
Conference at Chicago can doubt that the experiment 
of venturing so far from New England and the Atlantic 
seaboard, though entered upon with many misgivings, 
was abundantly justified. One element in the satisfac- 
tion which the remembrance of the Conference occasions 
is the conviction that for a long time to come the Chicago 
churches will feel the effect of the new impulse which it 
imparted. The enthusiasm engendered will not be 
allowed to dissipate in thin air. Henceforth it ought 
to be the settled policy of the Conference not to meet 
in any city where there is not a Unitarian church or, at 
least, the possibility of establishing one in the near 
future. : 

Now are we not ready to give further proof that we 
have attained our majority as a denomination? Here- 
tofore the range of choice has been needlessly restricted 
to a comparatively few cities—and those for the most 
part summer resorts—by the theory that, unless picnic 
features can be included and the delegates assembled 
under one roof, the ‘‘Headquarters Hotel,’ they will 
not attend in sufficient numbers to make the conference 
a success. I believe that the time has come when we 
are ready to take the Conference seriously. Why is it 
not sufficient to have the officers of the Conference and 
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allied organizations establish headquarters at some cen- 
trally located hotel and allow the other delegates to find 
accommodations for themselves? This would make a 
meeting possible at any strategic point which could 
boast of a few first-class hotels. 

For myself I should like to see the next Conference at 
Richmond, Va., where it would serve as a demonstration 
to the entire Southland of the magnitude and the im- 
portance of the Unitarian movement, and where the 
resulting enthusiasm would be a stimulus to the local 
church. We have been West, now let us go South. 

Aucustus P. RECCORD. 

UNnIty PARSONAGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


At the Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The letter of Rev. Maxwell Savage in your issue of 
the 14th, giving his impressions of our last National 
Conference, interested me in a peculiar manner. My 
feelings about the general spirit of the Conference differ 
from his, in that it impressed me as being the most 
interesting, encouraging, and optimistic Unitarian gath- 
ering I ever attended. The principle addresses seemed 
to me, on the whole, to be most excellent. But the most 
barren meeting I believe I ever attended was the ‘‘only 
ministers’ meeting.’ After the bountiful lunch we 
enjoyed at Lincoln Centre, and the hearty welcome given 
up by the poet-prophet, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, that ‘‘only 
ministers’ meeting’ affected me just as the ‘‘critical” 
preaching in the chapel of a certain university affected 
its janitor. His testimony was, ‘‘I have heard preach- 
ing in this chapel for forty years, and, thank God, I am 
still a Christian!’”’? There, notwithstanding the few 
helpful remarks which were made, I felt just as Mr. 
Savage did when he said that, if he had been just con- 
templating entering the ministry about the time he at- 
tended the meetings of the Conference, he should have 
changed his mind. 

But my agreement goes farther than that. ‘Those 
who come to our denominational assemblies to moan 
over the things ‘‘wherein we have failed” are always 
most disagreeable to persons of normal minds and healthy 
affections. But such persons are not so pessimistic nor 
so zealous for denominational success as they generally 
seem. My experience with them has taught me to be- 
lieve that their chief aim, as a rule, is to convey the 
impression that they have a vision of what the Uni- 
tarian Church ought to be and do, far superior to that of 
all other Unitarians. Once concede that, and they will 
turn out to be real optimists. It is not an uncommon 
thing for such persons also to go on praising the works of 
other denominations far above their merits, and at the 
same time belittling the achievements of Unitarianism, 
for the sole purpose of seeming ‘‘very broad,” even ‘‘cos- 
mopolitan,” in their views on religion. Now I do not 
wish to say of such, ‘‘Peace be to their ashes.’’ I would 
rather say, ‘‘God bless them abundantly.’’ But in my 
humble judgment the Unitarian Church has achieved 
and prospered and essentially improved the religious 
spirit of America, because of those in its fold who have 
been guided by the active, working, serving spirit of 
rational optimism, and has failed wherever such calamity 
howlers have undertaken to represent its cause. I 
firmly believe in the quotation which closes Mr. Savage’s 
letter as a good spiritual tonic and as an incentive to 
do ‘‘fine things” because ‘‘We’re all very fine peo- 
ple.” Does this sound egotistical? Well, ‘‘make the 
most of it.’ ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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Che National Conference. 


The Business Proceedings. 
(Continued from last week.) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 29. 


The devotional service was conducted by Rev. William 
H. Ramsay of Louisville, Ky. Under the general sub- 
ject of Church Progress, addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich. on ‘‘Wor- 
ship”; by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on ‘‘Preaching”’; by Rev. Walter Mason, D.D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., on ‘‘Pastoral Office’; and by Rev. Joseph N. 
Pardee, Bolton, Mass., on ‘‘Activities in a Country Town.” 
(These papers appeared in the Christian Register of 
October 7.) 

os GEORGE BATCHELOR, speaking in discussion, 
said :-— 


The thing that brought me to my feet is the statement, 
on the first page of the programme, that this is the twentv- 
third meeting of the National Conference. Of these 
twenty-three meetings I have attended twenty-two, at 
which I have heard probably one thousand speakers on 
most of the subjects brought to our attention here. I 
have here to say that after all these years I come here 
this morning to find the ideal standard still high and 
advanced with courage and confidence, and I shall go 
away from this place filled with a new hope, and with a 
new confidence for the future of this gospel of good will, 
which is the cause of our being here. Mr. Boynton gave 
us some of the elements from which we could calculate 
his horoscope, and I remembered that in the year in 
which he was born I began service as secretary of this 
Conference. One thing I miss here, the old gatherings 
when two thousand and more people assembled at 
Saratoga. That day is past. There comes to my mind 
the scene in the Methodist church, from which we were 
afterwards excluded in Saratoga, when Jasper Douthit, 
before an audience of fifteen hundred men and women, 
made his great plea which has made him ever since, in 
spite of some recent misunderstandings and misinterpre- 
tations, our ideal prophet, whom we have honored and 
loved and intend to take care of as long as he lives. 
I remember how men of influence and standing, who had 
come from the East to meet our Western people for the 
first time, were thrilled by his eloquence. I remember 
the great days when Bellows and Hale, and those who 
stood with them and the men and women who stood by 
them, made every meeting of the Conference a red-letter 
day, and I confess, as a sinner, that my heart sank within 
me when they told me they were going to bring this 
Conference to Chicago this year. I said, Will it be pos- 
sible to have such a representation as will maintain the 
standards of the National Conference? Ido miss to-day 
a multitude of our laymen and clergy. Instead of 
having a great majority of our ministers here, we have 
a minority; instead of a vast concourse of lay delegates, 
we have a small meeting compared with those we have 
held in the Eastern cities. But I am here to confess 
that it has been a success far beyond any expectation 
I could have had; and I am sure that from this meet- 
ing will go out through the Western churches an in- 
fluence that will tell, and that we shall have made one 
more record of success in the history of our beloved 
Conference. 

I could say many things, Mr. Chairman, to illustrate 
these points. There is one thing: our last speaker 
described the life of a country parson in New England 
whom I recognized. A lady was telling me some things 
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which illustrated the low state of morality in the town 
in which she lived in New England. I asked her what 
was the moral condition of the next town, which I men- 
tioned by name. ‘‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘very much higher.” 
I asked why. ‘‘They have a Unitarian church there.” 
And this man, forty years in that place, had made him- 
self the friend, the counsellor, the helper of thousands 
of people who never came near his church. He organ- 
ized a great church all around in the hills and the val- 
leys far from his own church. When he was called to 
any pastoral service, he would hold out a little paper 
and ask the people to put down their names on that and 
to become a member of this wider church, and to call 
for him whenever they wanted his service or help. 

One of the dearest memories of my life is my ministry 
in this place, although malaria drove me out of Unity 
pulpit. The people there helped me lovingly until we 
parted, and I have nothing but gratitude in my heart. 
One day a lady came to me and said she wished I would 
call upon her husband. I had visited in the family and had 
seen him, and I asked her why she particularly wanted 
me to do so; he was one of the strongest men in the 
community; it seemed to me he could have no need of 
me. She replied, ‘‘In many respects he is a lonely man, 
with little companionship of the kind he needs, and you 
can do much for him.’’ And one of the most joyful ex-. 
periences of my life was when this great, strong man, 
vastly superior to me in everything that makes for noble 
manhood, put himself into my hands as a child, and 
opened his heart, and asked to be helped and directed. 
Then I got an ideal of the ministry which has stood by 
me and has made me feel that they throw away a price- 
less treasure who do not take to heart such counsel as 
Dr. Mason has given us to-day concerning pastoral work. 

Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR.—There is one word more 
which I think has application to the remarks just made. 
When I went to Chicago, they described to me the in- 
fluence of Robert Collyer outside of Unity Church as 
a citizen. They told me that when they had a ward 
meeting, during a reform campaign in Chicago, it 
looked like a parish meeting of Unity Church; Collyer 
and his men were there as citizens of the ward; they 
did not go to represent Unity Church, but they did rep- 
resent it. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton presented, on behalf of the 
Fellowship Committee, the following amendment, pro- 
posed by the Worcester Association, to the Rules of the 
Unitarian Fellowship Committee (under Executive Com- 
mittee): that for paragraph 4 as at present in the rules 
(Executive Committee) be substituted :— 

‘Those who have withdrawn from the ministry to en- 
gage in secular pursuits, or who for five years have had 
no active connection with our churches or our work. 
This does not apply to those who are temporarily out 
of service or who have retired from the same by reason 
of age or infirmity.” 

This amendment was referred to the Business Com- 
mittee. 

The following amendment to the Rules of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship Committee (under Sub-committees) was 
proposed :— 

‘‘That a paragraph be inserted (to be the third under 
‘2’), to read, ‘It shall report its unfavorable action to 
the other Sub-committees, so that no applicant who has 
been refused by one committee shall be accepted by an- 
other; but, in case of renewal of an application, it shall 
come before the committee which first took action upon 
its + ASO 

‘That a paragraph be appended, to read, ‘Copies 
of these rules, with information as to method of applica- 
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tion, shall be sent to such members of the Senior classes 
of the Harvard Divinity School and the Meadville Theo- 
logical School as may be contemplating entrance into the 
Unitarian ministry.’”’ 

No action was taken on this second proposition. 

The Worcester Association further suggested that 
measures be taken to secure the general recognition of 
the existence and authority of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, and acceptance of its action, on the part of our 
churches, associations, and ministers. 


Rev. FREDERIC J. GAULD of Leominster, Mass., pro- 
ceeding in discussion, said :— 


I subscribe myself heartily as agreeing with the main 
features of Mr. Boynton’s paper. It is, indeed, the duty 
and supreme privilege of the minister to hold up shining 
ideals of conduct, to preach the universal vision; but, 
unless I am mistaken, I think the address to which we 
listened was not so much to the Comference, as a whole, 
as it was a lecture to the ministers on the art of preach- 
ing, and I think I detected a critical attack on those 
who believe in interesting the public and the pulpit in 
matters of current reform. The great prophets and the 
great poets were invoked to support the contention of the 
speaker; but it seems to me that the great prophets of 
Israel, Amos, Jeremiah, Isaiah, were not persecuted for 
proclaiming universal ideals, but because they dared to 
relate those great ideals to matters of current politics, 
because they interfered, as some might say, in the social 
problems of the age. They spoke with no uncertain 
voice concerning the injustice and wrong-doings of so- 
ciety. Milton was mentioned as an example, and cer- 
tainly England has never produced a nobler idealist or 
prophet than Milton. But Milton was one of the most 
extreme partisans of his day. He was a strenuous poli- 
tician, a man who did his level best to promote the cur- 
rent reforms, and I believe he would not highly commend 
the preaching of a pulpit which did not dare to descend 
—as some might call it—into the arena of the social 
strife. Ithink, when we speak in advocacy of this great 
principle of the ministry, of this great policy of pro- 
claiming ideals, that it is sometimes the counsel of cow- 
ardice: we may say these things sometimes to defend 
our own unwillingness to enter the arena of strife, where 
the argument is not to be won except through the dust 
and heat of persecution. I believe a mistake was made 
in quoting from a great teacher as to inoculating the 
people, that they be not subject to attack from the dis- 
eases of the day. It is good to protect ourselves from 
temptation, but I like better what Wilberforce, that 
great social reformer, said, when some one asked him 
how it was with his individual soul, that he did not know 
that he had a soul: he was so anxious and earnest to 
lift the burdens of society which made it harder for 
others to worship and believe in an ideal, so desirous to 
make a fairer environment for them, that he did not 
think of his soul. Let us admit that the important 
thing is the improvement of the soul, but that we must 
inspire the soul to go out and do the specific thing, not 
always content with inspiration, but undertaking a 
campaign of enlightenment concerning abuses and their 
remedy. 


The following resolution was presented :— 


That this Conference express its appreciation of the loyalty and 
energy of Mr. Geo. H. Ellis of Boston in arranging for the 
special train for the transportation of delegates from Boston to this 
Conference. 


This resolution was adopted. 


Rev. Lewis J. Duncan.—I came from Butte, Mont., 
because I wanted to contribute, if only five minutes, to 
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swell the growing spirit of the gospel of to-day. Every 
age has to have a religion adapted to it. Out of every 
age there grows, by the evolutionary process, the relig- 
ion that is adapted to it. And so, as we look back from 
this present standpoint over the past, we find here and 
there the ruined temples of once excellent ideals, of 
beautiful religious inspirations that served the then 
needs of the world, but in time were outgrown, and re- 
main now simply as beautiful, moss-grown, ivy-draped 
relics of former grandeur. I love the Church. I have 
been in its fellowship for twenty-one years, all the years 
of my ministry. The Unitarian Church marked the 
religion of the era of common sense applied to the ideal 
life. I do not want to seé the Unitarian Church lose 
that, but unless our church and religion to-day can be 
inspired with somewhat of that same vital spirit which 
gave it birth and made glorious the ministry of Chan- 
ning and Parker, unless we can mean to the culture 
and needs of to-day what the Unitarian Church meant 
to the needs of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
we are as hopelessly outgrown-as.the ancient religions of 
Assyria and Babylon. Too often, when we talk about 
upholding the banner of the ideal, we are talking of hold- 
ing up canned sanctity. A canned sanctity is a holy 
mummy. The living religion of every age of the world 
has been out of the toil and stress of actual life, where 
men are puzzling over the problems of every day, and 
their hearts are wrung with the miseries at their door; 
and it is there that we have to stand to-day, it is there 
we have to look for the ideals of to-day. What is the 
ideal of to-day? ‘Take it wherever you will, look wher- 
ever you will in our civilization, the ideal of to-day is that 
the individual is not lost in the mass, but is integral 
with the mass; that the individual salvation cannot be 
wrought independently of the social salvation, and the 
ideal of religion to-day is that our social life has to be 
spiritualized. It is in our social relations we find the 
vital meaning of our message to-day. Formerly our 
message was one of individual freedom, the freedom to 
shape one’s own creed, to live one’s own life, to find one’s 
own focus. We do not have to surrender that to-day, 
but the meaning of that individuality has extended to a 
larger circumference. The meaning of our individuality 
to-day has a social significance. 


Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y.—It is of the 
first mmportance that we clarify our ideas. I do not 
want to interfere with the divine right of the Conference 
to slay the slain and knock out straw men; but, when you 
throw, I want you to be sure that you have a target 
before you. The point is that the ideal is not a ‘‘canned 
sanctity,” but a “‘can sanctity,” a sanctity that can, that 
can right here and now. If any one failed to know what 
I thought of Gov. Hughes and the race question, 
or any other live topic, it was because he was not at my 
church and did not hear me preach, and not because 
the preacher was a coward. And, further, I quoted 
Milton for the reason that he was the most extreme of 
partisans and told the most extreme form of truth. 
I am a controversialist, with my muscles in trim on the 
subject, and am sorry Mr. Holmes is not here. How 
are we going to get people to go to caucuses? Are we 
going to devote our Sunday morning to them? No, 
on our precious Sunday morning we are going to describe 
the city of God that ought to be on earth, and then on 
Monday morning we are going as a solid phalanx to bring 
that city to Chicago, or wherever we are. But, if you 
try to get your people by prodding them with reform 
from the pulpit, I think you will lose them. If you give 
them the ideas that can, and let them do the canning, 
it will be well done. 


Sel ad 
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Rev. E. AtFrep Com, of Marietta, Ohio.—As I have 
been listening to these discussions, a few things that 
have for a long time been in my mind have crowded upon 
me with such force that I felt it was physically necessary 
for me to give expression to them at this time. I read 
with interest, as ‘doubtless many of you did, Mr. Dole’s 
article with reference to the belting necessary to the 
coupling up of our churches with the interests of the 
outside. It was a suggestive article, and I want to in- 
dicate to you how it is that we are coupling ourselves up 
in Marietta with the outside interests. What constitutes 
the belting? We have in Marietta a Village Improve- 
ment Society. A member of that society is a member 
of the First Unitarian Church: that member constitutes 
the belting that connects our church with the Village 
Improvement Society. We have a Charitable Organ- 
ization: a member of that is a member of the First 
Unitarian Church, constituting another belt. Do you 
not see how easy it is, and how we really have the belting 
that connects us with these various outside interests and 
the points we want to reach? There are those in our 
community who are interested in what is called ‘‘slum 
work,’”’—though we can hardly be said to have any slums, 
—one or two who are interested in that and through 
whom the power goes from the church out into these 
places, organization, and parts of the community; and 
through these beltings we are connected with the outside 
world, these beltings being, in fact, the individual, living, 
consecrated souls of our membership. It seems to me 
we are overlooking one great opportunity. There are 
millions of people in this country identified with the 
fraternal organizations through which so much is being 
accomplished. I had the privilege of addressing the 
representative of one of these organizations. As I looked 
over the audience, I saw Jews and Christians, two great 
religions represented in the members of that organization, 
and among the Christians I distinguished Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, and many 
others; and they were there, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, upon the basis of acommon belief in God. They 
were asked to give no definitions of God, and so were not 
trammelled with theological speculations; but they all 
believed in God and in doing justly and in loving mercy, 
and, if we can only connect with these great institutions 
who save themselves the confusion of theologizing, it 
seems to me there are great possibilities before us in that 
direction. In speaking to that audience, I said: ‘‘You 
have all expressed your faith in God to whom you hold 
yourselves responsible. Because you do not theologize, 
you are here to-night, each man serving his God, the 
God whom he conceives of as the ultimate author of his 
being.”” Then I said, ‘‘Based on this great belief in 
God, who is Father of us all, you are trying to work out 
the principles of brotherhood; and so Jew and Christian, 
Methodist and Baptist, stand as one man on the declara- 
tion of a belief in God to whom each one holds himself 
responsible.” And there was given a tremendous reception 
to that statement. I had touched the heart of the or- 
ganization, which in fact actually expressed the thought 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
On this platform there are millions to-day. 


Rev. Witt1am THURSTON BROWN of Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—I bear the uncommon name of Brown. Lest 
you mistake me, Iam from Salt Lake City, from Zion— 
but not a Mormon! In taking the platform, I want to 
criticise whoever is responsible for the programme of our 
Conference, in that more time is not given for thorough 
discussion of the only live question before the world 
to-day,—the social question, the question of social right- 
eousness, the question of the inclusion of all humanity 
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in any religious presentation which may be made. We 
are not doing that to-day. You are not doing it in your 
addresses here. Mr. Boynton referred to the fact that, 
if any members of his congregation failed to hear his 
support of Governor Hughes against race track gambling, 
it was because they were not at church. I have much 
respect for Mr. Boynton; but I say from my heart, and ~ 
from my experience as a minister of twenty-eight years, 
that I do not believe for one minute that what Governor 
Hughes accomplished is even a scratching of the sur- 
face of our social problems to-day. Mr. Boynton said, 
if Mr. Holmes were here, he believed he would have some- 
thing for him. He need not wait for Mr. Holmes: J am 
here! And, if this Unitarian gathering wants to give us 
a chance with half an hour a side, I will give Mr. Boynton 
the time of his life. My friends, I am a Unitarian, not 
by birth, but I have something better than that. I took 
my Unitariansim from Channing, and a lot of you who 
are born Unitarians did not. I know what I am talking 
about. I have met Unitarians who have never read a 
line of Channing. I read Channing because he appealed 
to every fibre of my being, not merely as a Unitarian, 
but as a speaker for the world, representing the hopes, 
not of Unitarianism or any other arianism, but as just 
man; and from the beginning of my ministry I lifted my 
voice, that it should be heard in behalf of the men and 
women who have no voice to plead for themselves, and 
for those men and women I shall plead as long as I live. 
And I want to tell you that a religion that does not ap- 
peal to the great mass of unchurched working people 
the world over is not worthy of the name of a religion, 
and cannot correspond to that definition, that magnifi- 
cent note of leadership’ on the philosophic side recently 
given to us by President Eliot, the noblest thing he has 
ever done in a lifetime of service to the world. You 
cannot square your class religion and theologies with 
that statement of President Eliot’s. And that is not 
all. There is no religion that has any hope of gaining 
the world which is not for all the world. Our Uni- 
tarianism, if it is simply Unitarianism built upon the 
traditions of our denomination, has not the least or 
last or lowest hope of reaching this great mass of people 
who resemble the very people among whom Christianity 
first arose and spread. Unless your religion begins at 
the bottom, gets into the fibres and nerves that which 
stirs the hopes of the working people, I would not give 
anything for it. It has got to come from the bottom and 
lift people with it, to incarnate the hopes of the lonely 
and lost. God is not contained in theories or theologies. 
He is in the common man, and, most of all, in the hopes 
of the hopeless who are climbing after their emancipation. 


Mr. Gro. H. Exits of Boston.—It seems to me that 
one question for the Unitarian denomination to consider 
is whether we have been filling the bill. We are to 
judge somewhat by results. I am going to speak for a 
moment of what I believe to be some of the results of 
the Unitarian preaching of the past and of the present. 
We are living in a country governed, if you call it gov- 
erned, by a Unitarian President. I come from a State 
of which the governor is a Unitarian, the lieutenant- 
governor is a Unitarian, the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth is a Unitarian. I come from a district in 
which the congressman is a Unitarian. I come from a 
city in which the mayor is a Unitarian, the chairman of 
the Nominating Committee to-day; the treasurer of 
the city is a Unitarian; the auditor of the city is a Uni- 
tarian; the Commissioner of Public Buildings is a Uni- 
tarian; the chairman of the Board of Assessors is a 
Unitarian. I come from a representative district in 
which two of the three representatives in the general 
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court are Unitarians. Does this just happen, or have 
they been brought up in Unitarian doctrine? and, if they 
have, how are they living up to it? Start from top to 
bottom, there is not a man among them who is not as 
much interested in humanity as our friend Mr. Holmes 
or our friend from Salt Lake City. I agree that we want 
‘to begin at the bottom and work from the laboring man 
up. Iama laboring man myself. I began on fifty cents 
a day. I was brought up on Unitarianism, and it has 
been good enough for me. Some of our friends have 
got a notion to change the Unitarian Church into a 
machine. Don’t do it! Keep right on furnishing the 
steam that runs the dynamo that does these things. 
You will get to the bottom, but don’t begin at the wrong 
end, and, because a man does not happen to agree with 
your methods, don’t say he is an aristocrat and no good 
and has no interest in humanitarianism. It’s not true. 
I know pretty well the Unitarian constituency among 
laymen in the East, and, if you want work done among 
the slums, if you want work done which shall help to 
elevate the workingman and the men who are working 
or have worked, go into the Unitarian Church, and you 
will get it. 


Mr. CuarLes W. Ames of St. Paul, Minn.—I was 
delighted with the formulation which Mr. Boynton gave 
of what seemed to me the sane and wise definition of the 
functions of the Church in matters of reform. I want to 
go back of him as my pastor to an earlier pastor, one 
with whom I spent many of my youthful days (before 
I had arrived at the dignity of being a layman and when 
I occupied the arduous position of minister’s son), in 
whom I saw no shadow of cowardice, whose parishioners 
were never in doubt as to his opinion on matters of poli- 
tics and social reform, but who, I feel sure, would agree 
with Mr. Boynton’s theory as expressed this morning. 
It is all a matter of degree. Let us remember that it is 
not as if we were offering, on the one hand, to muzzle our 
ministers, to confine them to those glittering generalities 
which mean so little, or, on the other hand, desiring to 
turn our pulpits into mere platforms for the propaganda 
of particular isms. It is not fair to discuss the question 
as if these two extremes were being contended for; and 
yet, so far as we discuss it at all, we must suppose that 
Mr. Holmes and the League of Social Service, if they 
have raised any issue at all, are emphasizing the need of 
the Unitarian Church to make its pulpit the platform of 
particular theories of social reform. Let us not do that. 
We all respect our ministry, and look up to it for inspira- 
tion: we do not always agree with the wisdom of its 
thought in such matters. The minute our ministers 
impose on us their own opinions in practical matters 
and insist upon them, that moment they are going to 
diminish their influence over us and their power to 
inspire us to work on the lines of righteousness. 

Then we must remember the church is an inefficient 
machine for practical reforms. If we want Civil Service 
Reform, we cannot secure it through this or that church, 
through the Unitarian Church, the Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist, the Catholic: we must go out and find all the 
other men in the community, whatever their religious 
opinions are, who desire a purified public service, and 
work with them for it. It is the business of our min- 
istry—speaking from the point of view of the back 
seat, of the pew—to inspire us with a desire to serve 
our fellow-men, with a desire to make the world better 
to live in. They may, and they should, tell us their 
whole thought on the subject; but they must leave 
us free to determine our thought and our methods, to 
form our opinions as to the practical form the reforms 
must take. If our ministers think the world’s regenera- 
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tion can be brought about by ‘‘the single tax,’’ let them 
sayso repeatedly—but not in the pulpit. They have 
other means of working in connection with those people 
who believe in ‘“‘single tax.’’ The people who believe 
that temperance can be advanced by legislation may 
work to secure such legislation; but, if they wish to have 
us come to church on Sunday, they must subordinate 
their opinions and convictions in these matters for the 
time being, to hold up the light of the ideal to us, and 
have it out with us on the working details on week days. 
I do not think the great service of the Church to man- 
kind, which has been so beautifully set forth this morning 
in the four main addresses, should be impaired or injured 
by the introduction of these theoretical and argumen- 
tative schemes for practical social regeneration. 


Rev. WiiL1am W. PeEcK.—I did not intend to partici- 
pate in this discussion; but since Mr. Holmes, the chief 
criminal, is not here, I offer myself as substitute, and I 
wish to say a few words with regard to the organization 
of which I am the official representative here [the 
Fellowship for -Social Justice]. Two of the speakers, 
Mr. Foote and Mr. Boynton, share with me the ignominy 
of being members of the Fellowship of Social Justice. 
Mr. Thurston Brown is one of our vice-presidents. So 
we have ample opportunities for hot times within our 
own body. But there is not in the minds of those at 
the present time guiding the affairs of the Fellowship 
the remotest intention of disrupting any of our bodies 
or transforming them into machines for propaganda of 
social reform. It is only our desire that these questions 
shall be brought to the minds of those who love their 
fellow-men. We seek closer application of our religion 
to the growing needs of the day; and, if by varied conten- 
tions we may forward the kingdom, we welcome them, 
we welcome the direct path and the obscure path, and 
we desire to know and to clasp the hands of all those 
who have the same intent and purpose, who desire that 
high ideals shall be found in incarnate form, and that no 
cry of the lonely, no complaint of the oppressed, shall 
continue in our country if by any means we can change 
those conditions by the application of our ideals. Mr. 
Holmes’s methods are perhaps tinged with something of 
the spirit of mystery, and Mr. Boynton, to whom I 
listened with a somewhat halting assent, left in me the 
feeling that his own plan was akin to what we sometimes 
call the inscrutable plans of the universe. Let us work 
together. Let us, in God’s name, be no longer cold- 
hearted. Let us follow the leadership which comes from 
such souls as Channing and Parker, and those others 
whom we venerate, but too often forget. 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Ware, on behalf of the chairman of the Business 
Committee, reported that the resolution submitted to the 
Business Committee at a previous meeting (Tuesday, 
September 28), extending congratulations to Proctor 
Academy on its recent progress, should in their opinion 
be passed. 

Voted. 

Mr. Ware also reported that the resolution submitted 
at the previous meeting concerning the Beacon Series of 
Graded Sunday School Lessons be adopted, with the 
exception of the third paragraph, as submitted, this 
paragraph being replaced by another, the resolution in 
its form as recommended by the Business Commitee to 
be as follows:— 


1. That in view of the importance of religious education, espe- 
cially in the body we represent, we commend the recent enterprise 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society in issuing the Beacon Series 
of Graded Sunday School Lessons. 


as 
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2. That on account of the difficulty of the work undertaken by 
our school, usually of small size and in many cases isolated, we 
commend the desire of the Sunday School Society to increase its 
effective working forces by the employment of an additional execu- 
tive officer, so that at least one man may be kept in the field at all 
times. 

3. To this end we urge the immediate raising of sufficient funds 
to try this experiment. 


Voted. 

Mr. Ware presented the following resolution, which 
had been submitted to the Business Committee, recom- 
mending its adoption :— 


Resolved, That the Conference express its sincere sympathy with 
every organization which seeks to ameliorate the lot of women who 
are compelled to earn their own living, sometimes at a pitiably low 
wage, and sympathizes with all wise measures that will insure to 
these wage-earners a self-respecting and adequate means of live- 
lihood. 


Voted. 
Mr. Ware stated, on behalf of the Business Committee, 
that the following resolution had been submitted :— 


Whereas in view of the fact that in all our Unitarian work and 
organization the churches of the United States and Canada have 
united in closest comradeship and fullest equality, 

Be it Resolved, That we recommend the elimination of the exclu- 
sive and divisive word ‘‘National”’ from the titles of all organiza- 
tions in which Canadian churches or societies have membership. 


The Business Committee made no report on this, be- 
lieving that it was a matter that required more time for 
its consideration than was available on this occasion. 
They therefore recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the matter and report at the next 
meeting of the conference. A motion for such appoint- 
ment was carried. 

Mr. Ware stated that the Business Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the amendment in the Rules of 
the Unitarian Fellowship Committee, changing the orig- 
inal wording of Sub-section 4, under Executive Com- 
mittee, the Rules now to stand as follows:— 


The Fellowship Committee, elected by the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, under the provision of 
its constitution and by-laws, and acting under the authority of the 
instructions embodied in vote passed by the Conference, shall 
consist of an Executive Committee of three members and six sub- 
committees. 

Executive Commitice. The Executive Committee shall have 
jurisdiction over the authorized list of Unitarian ministers pub- 
lished in the Year Book of the denomination, co-operating with 
the editor. 

The Executive Committee shall, in the absence of special reason 
to the contrary, add to this list each year the names of persons who 
have been approved by the Fellowship Committee and who have 
been settled as pastors of Unitarian Churches or duly appointed 
to denominational service by one of our national or district organi- 
zations since the preparation of the previous list. 

The Executive Committee shall remove from the list each year 
names coming under the following classes:— 

1, Those who have died. 

2, Those who have formally withdrawn from the Unitarian 
Church or its ministry. 

3. Those who have accepted pastorates in other denominations 
to the exclusion of service in the Unitarian body. 

4. Those who have withdrawn from the ministry to-engage in 
secular pursuits, or who for five years have had no active connec- 
tion with our churches or our work. ‘This does not apply to those 
who are temporarily out of service or who have retired from the 
same by reason of age or infirmity. 

5. Those dismissed from their churches on moral grounds and also 
such as, in the judgment of the Committee, shall, after due investi- 
gation, be considered morally unfit for the office of a minister in 
the Unitarian Denomination. 

6. Those whose addresses the committee has for two consecutive 
years been unable to discover. ; 

The Executive Committee through its secretary shall keep a full 
and accurate list of admissions, issue certificates, and publish the 
names of approved applicants. ; ; 

Sub-Committees. 1. Each sub-committee shall consist of three 


members. aa it 
2. Applicants for recognition as fit persons for our ministry must 
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make known their desire to the chairman of the sub-committee 
having jurisdiction over the territory in which they reside. 

Each sub-committee, after thorough investigation, shall forward 
its decision, together with all material facts in the case, to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

3. In the case of unfavorable action the committee responsible 
for the same shall at once, for their guidance, send a report of the 
case to the other sub-committees. 

4. All names on which favorable action shall have been taken 
by any sub-committee shall be forthwith published in one or more 
of our denominational papers over the names of the sub-committee 
passing upon the application. 

5. If, after the approval of an applicant, sufficient cause shall 
appear therefor, the sub-committee which gave the original approval 
and the Executive Committee shall both have the right to reopen 
the case and to withdraw the approval. If an approved person 
shall fail to find a place of service in the Unitarian body within two 
years, the committee’s recommendation shall lapse. 

6. It shall be the duty of each committee to decide upon the 
fitness of a candidate for admission, guided to its decision by evi- 
dence with regard to the character and record of the applicant, by 
such proofs of his moral earnestness and integrity as may be dis- 
covered under a careful investigation and by the probability of his 
being able to render useful service. 

7. It shall also take into account the amount and kind of prepa- 
ration that has been made for the work of the ministry, and may 
advise with the candidate as to any further course of study that he 
may seem to need. 

All churches are hereby warned of the serious danger they incur 
by settling a manister whose name does not appear in the Year Book 
List, or who has not received the approval of the Fellowship Committee. 


A motion to adopt the above resolution was carried. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 29. 


At 8.15 a devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany. Under the general subject of the even- 
ing, Religion and Sociology, addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Edward Cummings, Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theological Seminary; 


and Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 30. 


The devotional meeting was conducted at 9.30 by 
Rev. L. G. Wilson. The Conference was called to 
order by Hon. George E. Adams, who, a little later, re- 
quested Rev. George Batchelor to take the chair. 

The Chairman stated that a resolution was reported 
yesterday from the Business Committee concerning the 
name and style of the National Conference as applied 
to Canada, and that it has been resolved to refer this 
matter to a special committee to report on next year, 
this secial committee to consist of Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, 


Dr. C. W. Wendte, and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers. 


The Business Committee reported favorably on the 
following resolution :— 

We Unitarians of America, in National Conference assembled, 
recognizing that ‘‘new occasions teach new duties,” declare our- 
selves united in the conviction that the social application of religion 
is a pressing duty of the hour. Seeing in this a vital expression of 
the spirit of devotion to human welfare, which it is our purpose to 
strengthen, we pledge ourselves as ministers and churches to prac- 
tical and constructive effort in establishing that perfect order of 
social justice and mutual love which we name the kingdom of God 
upon the earth. 


Under the general subject History and Development 
of Unitarianism, Dr. William C. Gannett of Rochester, 
N.Y., and Rev. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia, Pa., 
delivered addresses, ‘‘As to its Motives’; Prof. Frank 
C. Doan of the Meadville Theological School spoke ‘‘As 
to its Theology”’; and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, and Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth, president of the Meadville Theological 
School, spoke on ‘‘Organization and Administration.” 
(Prof. Doan’s address appeared in the Christian Register 
of October 7.) 

The following resolution was submitted to the Business 
Committee :— 
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Resolved, That the Conference believes that the establishment of 
a Pension System for Unitarian ministers will be of benefit to our 
churches, and asks the co-operation of all in putting the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society upon a sound financial and business basis. 


Approved by the Business Committee and adopted. 
The Report of the Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was as follows:— 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER 30, 19009. 


President, Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. 
Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. Perkins, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Hon. 
Alfred F. White, New York, N.Y. 

General Secretary, Rev: Walter F. Greenman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Council: Henry W. Sprague, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y.; William 
W. Fenn, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. E. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Il.; L. S. Thorne, Esq., Dallas, Tex.; Rev. John C. Perkins, Port- 
land, Me.; Mrs. John P. Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., Washington, 
D.C.; John W. Loud, Esq, Montreal, Canada; Rev. W. W. Peck, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Executive Committee: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Chairman; 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, Secretary, New York, N.Y., 
Rey. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Iil. 

New England States: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; 
Rey. Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 
Providence, R.I. 

Middle States: Rev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
John P. Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred C. Nickerson, Plain- 
field, N.J. 

Western States: Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
William H. Pulsford, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Florence Buck, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Southern States: George A. Thayer, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
wee H. Ramsay, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Charles- 
ton, 8.C. 

Pacific States: Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, Berkeley, 
Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore.; Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Rocky Mountain States: Rev. W. T. Brown, Ogden, Utah; Rev. 
J. L. Marsh, Colorado Springs, Col.; Rev. F. A. Powell, Helena, 
Mont. 


The treasurer made the following report in regard to 
attendance at the Conference and contributions pledged 
or collected :— 

Accredited delegates, 350; registered delegates, 110; many 
others who did not register, 000; contributions at conference, $455, 
pledges at conference, $1,065; cash collection, $187.25; total, 

1,707.25: 


The chairman asked the consent of the Conference to 


the casting of one ballot by the Assistant Secretary,’ 


electing the persons named for office by the Nominating 
Committee. 

The vote was unanimous, and the above persons were 
elected. 

Mr. Boynron.—This is a stick of dynamite, friends, 
with a three-minute fuse. I am looking for a new 
Pentecost, and I am looking for it here. ‘The other night 
I attended with some friends a meeting of working girls 
who spoke twenty languages. I want the Conference 
to speak not only the language of Boston and Harvard, 
but the infinite multiplicity of languages of the world. 
Why do we call ourselves the Conference of the Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches? That has been our name 
since 1865. No other Christian churches have ever 
appeared. We have called and they have not answered. 
Outside in the world there are other bodies not claiming 
that great name of ‘‘Christian Churches,”’ not even claim- 
ing the name of churches, but doing, as the Chicago 
University Settlement leader told us last night, doing 
God’s work in the world, the Church’s work among men. 
Why should we, whose faces have been ever forward, 
with some fond glances backward, why should not we 
face forward now, and face toward the future represented 
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by these bodies, who may need just such fellowship with a 
body like ours to give them the impulse that would be 
greater than they have. I am speaking to Mr. Gan- 
nett’s suggestion. I want the name of this Conference 
enlarged, our freedom reduced to a phrase, put into print, 
posted on our banner at the forefront, and held before 
the world. The words “Other Christian Churches” 
have been held there for forty-four years, and have pro- 
duced no results. Let us say, as our poet-prophet has 
bidden us, ‘‘Kindred Churches,’’ instead of “Other 
Christian Churches.”’ In thinking of this I have tried to 
find a greater phrase that would include all organizations, 
churches or not; but I was not able to find such a phrase, 
and I am satisfied with ‘‘Churches,”’ but I want the word 
‘“‘Kindred.”” Further, I want to acknowledge our ideas 
and vision, that we may say we are virtually agreed upon 
the religion of Jesus; that we accept it with virtual 
unanimity. Such is the fact, but the stating of it sets 
open a door wide for others who may otherwise hesitate 
to come in because their unanimity is not absolute. It 
is a little crack, but through the littlest crack all God’s 
sunshine can stream into a dim, dark place. Open the 
little chink. Our history, our past, is absolutely secure. 
The president of the American Unitarian Association 
has truly referred to us as a Christian Fellowship. Let 
us not be afraid that we shall be mistaken for a Moham- 
medan or Buddhist Missionary body, trying to get this 
bark off to Eastern Seas away from the hospitable coasts 
of New England where we are solidly anchored to our 
past traditions, though perhaps it would be a good thing 
if we could heave the anchor on board, and sail with it 
into the wider seas of God. Our history is secure, I 
say, but our opportunity is infinite. Is there any other 
body, hardly, that. would listen, as we have listened 
to-day, to a professor of philosophy haranguing us 
like a son of thunder with his gospel, not in calm accents 
as of remote speculation, but as a gospel of power? Let 
Chicago, 1909, be one of our great dates, when we shall 
have done things in the great style; and I want now to 
offer this resolution, and I want you to make it yours. I 
want no hesitancy, no holding back on the part of the 
older people who have fought for our Christian standard 
to lose us this great fight. Here is my resolution :— 

Resolved, That our name henceforth be the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Kindred Churches, and that we change our Pre- 
amble to read, ‘These churches accept with virtual unanimity 
the religion of Jesus,” etc. 

Mr. Batchelor introduced the president-elect of the 


National Conference, Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Mr. Davis.—You do not expect a speech from me. You 
have conferred a very great honor on me, a very great 
responsibility. It is a great honor to follow in the foot- 
steps of those men who have gone before me, and who 
have presided over your deliberations in the past. I 
realize that, I appreciate it, and I thank you for it. It 
is a great responsibility to undertake, even in the small 
sense in which it falls to my lot to do so, to guide your 
deliberations, the deliberations of this great body of 
faith and hope and trust. I willdo the best I can. ‘That 
is all that I can say. 

We have passed out of the period of negation, we have 
come into the period of construction and affirmation. 
All the world is with us: I do not mean the religious 
world, but the scientific world, the historic world, the 
trend of the philosophic world is all with us. Let us not 
be too conceited, however, and think that all this change 
is the result of our own thought and our own work. It 
is the trend of the world’s opinion. Our function, our 
desire to-day, is to maintain a religion that is in sym- 
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pathy with modern thought, and to act it out, to act it 
out upon the practical stage of the world’s performance. 
A boy goes to college, and he spends his four years: there 
in learning modern, up-to-date thought; he goes out with 
his degree in his hand, and goes back to his village; goes 
into the church, and finds that, while he has been four 
years filling his mind with modern, up-to-date thought, 
the church itself, the old church, is away back, hun- 
dreds of years in medieval times. If he is an unreligious 
man, he throws it all on one side, like a cast-off garment: 
with the church goes his religion, it all goes together. 
If he is a religious man, it is a tragic matter, a source 
of great grief to him: all his hopes, all, his religious 
aspirations, all his faith and trust in God are gone; all 
that he has learned at his mother’s knee, all he has 
learned from his Sunday-school teacher in his childhood, 
all are gone, and there is a vacancy in his soul which 
should be filled with God and hope and trust. I re- 
member some years ago a young woman coming into 
our Sunday-school in San Francisco, who stayed through 
the services and at the close came to me and said: ‘‘This 
has been a new thing to me. I was born a Methodist 
and brought up a Methodist; but, as I became older and 
read more, I grew to be out of harmony with it all, and 
finally dropped out of the church entirely, and I have 
been very unhappy. I was a religious woman, and now 
it is allgone. This is the first time I have ever heard 
anything that I can sympathize with. May I come 
again?’’ Well, she finally became a Unitarian and 
happy woman: the void in her soul was filled, and she 
was satisfied. Out in our country there in California 
it is different to what it is with you in the East. Our 
people are loose-footed: they have not the ancestral 
traditions or the family connections that you have in 
your New England communities, and they are ready to 
take up with new ideas and new thoughts. And we want 
to spread the gospel of Unitarianism, we want to build 
up there a second Boston, a centre of Unitarian influ- 
ences, hot and growing and burning, such as you have 
them in Boston. If any of you have ever camped out 
under the pine-trees, as I have done many a night, you 
know how, when you find the fire has gone out, or nearly, 
you get up and gather the embers together, and you have 
right away a fire again. Now we want to gather all 
these burning brands of Unitarianism together and have 
a hot centre: that is why we established that school out 
there. It is a little school, that has been going on for 
five years. We have now three young men of good 
ability in Unitarian pulpits. We have seven young 
men in the school to-day pteparing for the ministry, and 
twenty more who are taking courses collaterally. The 
earnest faith and trust and devotion of Mr. Wilbur is 
what has carried it along. We have accumulated about 
$50,000 worth of property, and have about 5,000 vol- 
umes in our library. I mention these things to show 
that we are really at work. But we have reached the 
point now where we have come to a standstill. We 
want another man. We have our eye on him, but we 
have not the money to get him. We want $2,500 a 
year. Will you help us? Can you help us? You do 
not want our Unitarianism out there tocome toa standstill. 
There are schools all over that coast of all denominations, 
two right alongside of us, the Methodist and the Church 
of the Christian Disciples, with whom we are on the best 
relations, and we do not want our school to be the one 
to stand still, we do not want people to say that we have 
gone as far as we can go. We do not ask a great deal. 
We believe that school there is in no way a rival of 
the schools in the East of course: we believe in that 
school we are going to furnish material that would other- 
wise go to waste, and that we are creating a centre of 
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Unitarianism that will be as fruitful a field of influence 
as yours in Boston. This was in my heart, and I felt I 
had to say it; and, if you do not like it, you cannot help 
it. I have said that Unitarianism is constructive to-day. 
It is a working business. All education to-day is on a 
working basis. You go to the universities and you see 
that the laboratory has taken the place of the class-room, 
and that vocational training has superseded cultural 
training: everything looks to service in some form. We 
have to stand up to that rule. We have always been 
workers. Remember Starr King, Bellows, Hale: the 
reputation of these men was made by work. But we 
have to go further than that, we have to go on and 
realize that the life of the church lies in the field of so- 
cial activity more, if possible, than it does even in the 
spiritual side, in the worshipful side. Our Master laid 
down two rules for us: he said, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ Some of 
the gentlemen here who have argued on this platform 
during the last two days have been some on one side 
and some on another. But the Lord Jesus did not make 
any discrimination: he said, ‘‘On these two things hang 
the law and the prophets,’ and he gave as much em- 
phasis to one as the other. If we are going to make 
this church a popular church, to spread the liberal faith 
among the people, we have to do it through both these 
methods, and I want us to go on so that, when our next 
Conference comes at the end of two years, we shall be 
able to look back and point to the work that has actually 
been done. 


Mr. WARE, on behalf of the Business Committee, said :— 


A majority of your Business Committee, by the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Boynton, were informed beforehand of the 
resolution he was to present, and has this morning 
presented, with regard to the change in the title of this 
Conference, and in the wording of the preamble, so that 
there has been opportunity for discussion of the matter 
in the committee. The majority of the committee 
feel personally loath to drop from our name the word 
‘‘Christian,’’ and as a proposition concerning the name 
and style of the National Conference in another respect 
has already been referred to a committee appointed by 
the chair, the committee feel that this question should 
also be so referred. Let me also say that the present 
name is a part of that constitution, and no change could 
be legally made to-day. It would therefore have to lie 
over two years in any case. The Committee, therefore, 
respectfully reports with regard to suggestions offered 
by Mr. Boynton, and also personally handed to the Com- 
mittee by Mr. J. V. Blake, their recommendation that 
the matter be referred to the same Committee already 
appointed, consisting of Mr. Geo. H. Ellis (president), 
Dr. C. W. Wendte, and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, to be 
reported on at the next meeting of the Conference. 


Dr. G. R. Dopson of St. Louis.—As a member of the 
Business Committee, I move that Mr. Boynton’s resolu- 
tion be adopted, so that, if it is necessary that it should 
lie over for two years, it may become part of our constitu- 
tion at the next meeting of our Conference. 


Mr. Boynton.—I want to correct what I think is an 
unintentional confusion of thought on the part of the 
Chairman of the Business Committee. It seems to me 
that his statement implies that the proposition is to 
change our name of ‘Christian Church.” Ow name is 
not affected in the least, it is the others whom we have 
been inviting these forty-four years and who have never 
answered to our invitation. We know that the Fed- 
eration of Christian Churches met in New. York and ex- 
cluded Samuel Eliot and Edward Everett Hale from 
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their company, and branded us among theirfhearers as 
_ non-Christian. Now, when any one shows me the door 
in such a manner, I say, by the grace of God, I go out 
into the wide air and glory in what is beyond any temple 
of man, in the very temple of the Holy Spirit, and I be- 
lieve we should go out into the big outdoors and stay 
there and see what we can do out there. I believe there 
is a great body of sentiment here ready to crystallize 
itself into action. I want everything to be done decently 
and in order, but I want this Conference to take fire and 
be inspired. I want our sober Unitarians to forget 
themselves in the great gospel and in the great moment 
of inspiration, and to tell God beforehand that two years 
from now they are going to be out in the open. 


The CHarrMAN.—The matter before the house is 
the motion by Mr. Dodson of St. Louis recommending 
a report of the Business Committee, so that this matter 
may be votedon now and referred to the next Conference. 
No amendment to the constitution can be made except 
after two years’ previous notice, so, if the matter passes, 
it will be brought immediately before the house and 
referred to the Conference. If it is referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee for report, their report will be given 
two years hence, and it will be two years then before it 
can be acted upon. 


Rev. A. P.REccoRD.—I wish to enter my protest against 
this action. First, if there is anything in the contention 
—which I doubt—that it is at all desirable to make this 
change in our Constitution, there will certainly be nothing 
lost by allowing the matter to lie over to the next meet- 
ing. Secondly, I think the suggestion, much as I ad- 
mire the spirit of Mr. Gannett and Mr. Boynton, is 
based on a false understanding of the situation. We 
have tried to make our fellowship such as to admit 
those not willing to take onthe Unitarian name. We tried 
years ago by making our fellowship open to ‘Other 
Christian Churches.’’ Now it is suggested that we try 
again to open the door to ‘‘Other Kindred Churches,” 
and I predict that the result will be the same. The 
Federated Churches are not going to open their doors to 
us because of that change in the wording of our preamble. 
On the other hand, the Trades Union and Settlements 
would in no way by that change have the way any more 
made open for them, and it would rather exclude than 
include our Jewish friends. I recommend that we keep 
the Preamble as it is to-day and all unite in making the 
word “‘ Unitarian’’ so broad that all who are with us in 
spirit and all who do not find their place in other Asso- 
ciations can find shelter under it. 

I urge that this matter be left over for two years with- 
out any forcing protest on the part of this meeting. 


The CuarrmAn.—A mistake was made just now in the 
statement as to the law in regard to this matter. If 
Mr. Boynton and others offering resolutions give notice 
that they will move for a change in the constitution two 
years hence, it will be in order to take up the matter at 
that time, without, as was suggested, any necessity for 
postponement of a further two years. 

Mr. Boynton allowed his resolution to be considered 
as notice to the Conference of a change desired to be 
made two years hence. 


Rev. H.G. IvEs.—I want just to speak of something that 
to me would be a great catastrophe. I was born a 
Methodist. I spent twelve years in a great organization, 
for which I am profoundly grateful, clean outside the 
Christian Church, and I have come back to the Christian 
Church, because I feel that under the mantle of Jesus 
we can best work out the problems that we have to face. 
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I would take in every one that would come in under the 
teaching of Jesus; and, if in any other fellowship the door 
is slammed in my face once, and I can go in again, I will 
stay there until I am chucked out. I will not go out at 
the instigation of those who make the ministry of Christ 
less practical and less broad than it was meant to be. 
Outside our ‘‘Christian Churches’’ are the earnest, 
sincere Jews, whom I would like to have join us. I am 
afraid the term ‘“‘Church”’ sometimes keeps them out. 
Then the labor organizations are not appealed to by 
that word. According to what we have heard, what 
we have to do is to change our status entirely, forget 
our old traditions completely, and go out to the open and 
lose everything, and, so far asI see, we gain nothing by 
this going out but the making of ourselves smaller and 
the making of our protest to be less heard. 


The CaairmMAN.—This debate is only in order when the 
change is before the Conference two years hence. 


Mr. AmMes.—The report of the committee was made on 
the assumption that this was a resolution to be voted on. 
The resolution has now been transformed into a future 
act of the Conference. The committee simply asked 
for the reference of the matter to a special committee. 


The CHarrRMAN.—That which was intended to be the 
main question in this matter is not in order and will not 
be so for two years. 


Rev. C. W. Casson.—I wish to say that my desire in 
offering this resolution at the previous meeting ‘‘con- 
cerning the name and style of the National Conference 
as applied to Canada,’’ was to make the name of our 
Conference honest. It was honest when our Canadian 
churches had no part; but,as it stands now, the name is a 
lie and an insult to the Canadian churches, and I give 
notice now of the desired change of the word ‘‘National,”’ 
to the word ‘‘American,’’ to be made at our next Con- 
ference. 


The chairman of the Business Committee said, ‘“We 
recommend to the various organizations connected with 
the Unitarian body not to take any action which shall 
tend to exclude Canadian or other neighboring members 
during the next two years.”’ 

This recommendation was adopted. 

The question of change in the name and style of the 
Conference was voted to be referred to the committee 
appointed for that purpose to report on two years hence. 


Mr. Geo. H. Eviis.—I wish to ask the treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association if he will make a 
statement with reference to the Lithia Springs matter. 


Mr. Francis H. Lincotn.—In 1gor at the desire of 
Mr. Douthit two hundred acres were conveyed to the 
American Unitarian Association and in turn leased back 
to Mr. Douthit and his family to conduct a Chautauqua. 
This Chautauqua the American Unitarian Association 
was not to be reponsible for financially, but it appeared 
last fall that it might be desirable for Mr. Douthit to 
sell this property. He could not do it without the con- 
sent of the Association, so on Oct. 13, 1909, the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association ‘‘voted to ap- 
prove the sale of the property at Lithia Springs, IIl., or 
any part of it, whenever such sale shall be deemed nec- 
essary and expedient by the Managers of the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua, and under the conditions of the 
lease from this Association to Rev. Jasper 1. Douthit. 
Nothing appears to have been accomplished by way of 
sale, but it was thought desirable to release the land to 
Mr. Douthit, which he had deeded to the Association. 
On Sept. 14, 1909, in the Board of Directors it was 
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“voted to release all claim of the Association to and in 
the property at Lithia Springs, Ill., and to cancel the 
lease of the property to Jasper L. Douthit, and that the 
treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he is hereby 
authorized, in the name and behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to sign, affix, the corporate seal 
to, and deliver any and all instruments necessary to 
carry the same into effect.’’ The next day the following 
telegram was sent to Mr. Douthit: ‘Boston, Sept. 15, 
1909.—The directors voted yesterday to convey back 
to you without any conditions, the Lithia real estate 
held by the American Unitarian Association, and to 
cancel the lease. Papers will follow. Francis H. Lin- 
coln.”” I received at once a letter from Mr. Douthit, of 
which the following is an extract :— 


I received your telegram of the 15th inst. informing me that 
your Board voted to convey back to me, ‘‘without any conditions,” 
the Lithia real estate held in trust by your Association, and to 
cancel the lease. I have also your letter with the release to prem- 
ises duly executed and abstract of title and other papers. 

I am greatly surprised at all this. It is more favor than I ever 
thought of asking, more than I ever in the least hinted to any one 
to ask, and, when I learned that suchan appeal was made, I was 
unhappy and protested; but my protest was overruled by friends. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Geo. H. 
Ellis, and adopted, without being referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee :— 


Resolved, That we commend and indorse the action of the direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association in reconveying to 
Jasper L. Douthit, without pecuniary consideration, the real estate 
in Lithia Springs. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 30. 
At 1.30 p.M. the Alliance Luncheon was held in the 


Chicago Beach Hotel, followed by the meeting of the 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

At the same hour the laymen attending the Con- 
ference were the guests of George E. Adams, Frederic 
A. Delano, and Morton D. Hull, at the University Club, 
7 Monroe Street. Following the luncheon was a lay- 
men’s meeting. George Hutchinson, Newton, Mass., 
presided. The following subjects were considered: 
1 “The Church and Civic Service,’ Morton D. Hull, 
Chicago, Ill.; 2. ‘‘Religion and the Market-place,” 
Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 3. ‘‘The Boys and 
the Future Church,’”’ Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
4. “The Laymen’s League,’ C. H. Burdett, New York, 
N.Y} 

Also at 1.30 the ministers attending the Conference 
were the guests of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones at Lincoln 
Centre. Following the luncheon was a ‘‘ Ministers only”’ 
meeting, in charge of a committee, the chairman of 
which was Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 30. 


The devotional service was conducted by Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley. 

The Secretary, Rev. W. F. GREENMAN.—I have to 
announce with very deep regret, which will be shared by 
all, that Dr. Collyer is not to be with us. Dr. Collyer ac- 
cepted the invitation to speak to us to-night with his 
old-time cordiality and readiness, but with the multipli- 
cation} which he said he had to make of all such promises 
these days, that, ‘‘strength permitting,’’ he would be 
here. Friends saw him in the late summer when he was 
still looking forward with cheer and delight to seeing 
and greeting his old friends here. The only explanation 
of his absence is that at the last moment his strength 
has failed him, and it was too late to let us know. ‘This 
is an age when we are constantly enjoining ‘‘to accept no 
substitutes,” so we have no substitutes; but I know you 
will be glad to hear that we are to have greetings from 
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our Chicago minister, Mr. Hawley. Before the meeting 
really begins I want to speak a word of deep appreciation 
on behalf of the Council to all the visiting delegates and 
also to all those who live here, in view of the fact that 
they have so cheerfully and good-naturedly accepted 
the situation which constrained us to establish our head- 
quarters at a point so remote from our place of meeting. 
We chose the only hotel which could offer us facilities 
for the sheltering of 225 delegates under one roof, and 
this hotel, being so far from our place of meeting, has 
doubtless caused some inconvenience, which, though 
unavoidable, the Council regrets. 


Addresses followed by Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Unity 
Church, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. William D. Simonds of Oak- 
land, Cal.; Rev. William H. Pulsford, Chicago, IIL; 
and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. At 
their close Rev. Paul R. Frothingham said :— 


As Chairman of your Council, it was my duty, as well 
as my privilege, to ask you to open the first meeting of 
this Conference with the singing of a hymn, and IJ think, 
as we come to part, we cannot do better than part with 
a song on our lips. The first hymn we sang was one of 
individual greeting: the last we shall sing, it seems to 
me, should be a hymn of national import. We have 
held this Conference in a great centre, in a city of 
large views; and I am convinced that we shall go away 
with larger and truer and finer views than we came with. 
We shall go away, I hope, better Unitarians, and we shall 
go away, because we have come together from so many 
parts of this country, better Americans, and I ask you 
to close this meeting by singing, all together, the first 
two verses of 

“My country, ’tis of thee.” 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. W. D. 
Simonds, and the Conference stood adjourned. 


Religion and Sociology. 


BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


If you were to ask a modern scientific man, especially 
if he happened to be a sociologist, what was the chief 
end of man, I fancy he would not give the answer which 
was in the old catechism as I recollect it,—to the effect 
that it was “to glorify God and enjoy him forever,”’ 
but instead would probably say, if he were a sociolog- 
ical, scientific man, something to the effect that the 
chief end of man is to get into the most fruitful possi- 
ble relations with his environment. Now I think you 
will agree that at first blush those two answers have 
not much in common; and, on the other hand, I think you 
will find, on going into the question, that the answer 
of the Catechism and of the scientific man come to 
about the same thing in the long run. Your scientific 
sociologist tells you the chief end of man is to get into 
the best possible adjustment to his environment. What 
is man’s environment, in the first place? and, in the 
second place, how does he get into the best possible ad- 
justment to it? I ought to have warned you in the be- 
ginning that that is a very dangerous question to ask; 
that is to say, a great deal depends on the man you 
ask it of as to whether it is dangerous or not. If you 
ask it of a merely scientific man,—that is to say, a man 
who is bound to accumulate vast mountainous accre- 
tions of the pay-dirt of information and the crude-ore of 
fact,—then your doom is sealed, because that seemingly 
innocent inquiry is likely to start an avalanche of aca- 
demic lore that will bury you out of sight. That open 
sesame will seem to start pouring on your head from all 
the libraries all the solidest and weightiest books ever 
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written, and you will be buried alive, and jwill probably 
not live long enough to dig your way out or be rescued 
by your friends, and they may just as well write your 
epitaph now as any other time; and I suggest as epitaph 
a variation on the reply of the small girl, who, when 
asked what happened to the city of Pompeii, replied, 
“That it was buried out of sight by an overflow of saliva 
from the Vatican.’’ If, on the other hand, the scientific 
man you address is also a wise man, then you have noth- 
ing to fear. ‘That is to say, if he is one of the people 
who, with all else he is getting, has got understanding, 
who has learned to extract from the pay-dirt of informa- 
tion and the crude-ore of fact the golden grains of wis- 
dom that are so much more precious than rubies, be- 
cause they can be coined into the simple things of every- 
day life, he will tell you that human environment con- 
sists of three parts. There is the physical, there is the 
social, and there is the spiritual; or, as people used to 
put it, the physical or material environment, the human 
environment, and the metaphysical environment; or, 
as we say now, there is nature, man, and God. Now, 
if you hazard another question, and if you ask what 
form this most fruitful adjustment to this threefold 
environment takes, then the wise men of all the ages, and 
the wisest men of the present age, all fortunately give 
you one answer in effect, and that is that the most per- 
fect, the highest, most satisfactory and fruitful form of 
adjustment is always a religious form of adjustment, so 
that the normal, well-equipped man has at least three 
religions: he has a religion of nature, he has a religion of 
humanity, and he has a religion of God; or, more prop- 
erly, he has one threefold religion of inseparable parts, 
a threefold religion of nature, of man, and of God. Now 
that I take to be the real meaning of the long process of 
evolution, the real meaning of history, when we under- 
stand the lesson which history teaches; namely, that 
just in proportion as man has succeeded in solving this 
greatest of all problems, he has found himself a religious 
preacher with a universal religion, touching all aspects 
of the universe to which he belongs. And little by little, 
as you look back over the course of history, you see how 
the ever-glowing lamp of light or wisdom has led men out 
of the darkness of superstition and ignorance, and up 
along the everascending path of truth and duty and 
beauty, which, like the way of the righteous, shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day of unity and com- 
munion with the universe where man is not a stranger, 
but to which he really belongs. I should say that is 
the first contribution sociology made to the world of 
religion and ethics; namely, that it teaches that the high- 
est of all adjustment to human environment is the re- 
ligious adjustment. Perhaps some of you say you are 
tired of that vague, or rather complicated, religion, and 
you do not think it very practical or of much use, either 
too vague or too complicated, and perhaps you challenge 
me to state in a few simple words the creed or code or 
dogma of this universal religion, and I accept the chal- 
lenge and will state in a brief sentence the whole of it. 
I will put it in three words, I will put it in one word. I 
will endeavor to sum up the process of history and evo- 
lution and religious and ethical teaching all in this brief 
sentence: There are nothing but families in the world— 
nothing but families in the world. There, I say, in three 
words—nothing but families—is the greatest discovery 
human nature has made since its advent. I believe 
there is the great lesson of history, the explanation of 
the process by which you say the evolution from the 
school of fishes to the private family of man has come to 
pass, from the family of man to the clan, and up to the 
divine Fatherhood of God. All summed up in that 
brief sentence; and, if you have anything in your religion 
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which conflicts with that, the sooner you get it out of 
your creed, the better, and the sooner the kingdom of 
Heaven will come into your thoughts and deeds. If 
you have anything in your statute books or in your in- 
dustrial world that conflicts with that, get rid of it; for 
there is only one law of permanent industrial success in 
the world, and that is the family law. We know what 
that is because the family is the great common school 
of the race: it is not the law of strife or of selfishness, 
but the law of co-operation and of unselfishness, the de- 
votion of the strong to the weak, the law of love which 
alone will make the whole world better. We all know 
what the great family law is; and, if there were no bibles 
or epitomes of history, or law books, you could still find, 
your way through the world with those few words. 
Nothing but families in the world, nothing but industrial 
families, nothing but political families, nothing but 
municipal families, State and national families, inter- 
national families, and you just begin to see the dawn of 
the new great phase of the long process of evolution; and 
it is your privilege, looking across the new great century, 
to see the next step being taken and the organization of 
the family of nations made real, and the song of the angels 
more and more realized, of peace on earth and good will 
among men. ‘That, I say, is another great service which 
sociology has done to the world and to the cause of re- 
ligion and ethics;and I say here, what I would like you 
to bear in mind all the way through, in view of these 
things, in view of the splendid inspiration which comes 
to us day by day as we watch the failures and successes 
of the industrial and political and social world, and see 
that they both teach the same lesson, that nothing suc- 
ceeds permanently in this world unless done in conformity 
with the great spirit of family life. Do you wonder, in 
view of that, that your young men see visions and your 
old men dream dreams of a better religion than you have 
been preaching? Do you wonder they want you to pass 
resolutions telling the world that you have seen the vision 
and heard the new and more glorious and more inspiring 
message than ever came to sage or prophet of old? Do 
you wonder that the dream of a day when Unitarians 
shall get over their reserve and go forth to preach the 
gospel to every creature because it means so much to 
them, is before them? The wonder is that somehow, 
because we do not understand each other, do not see the 
vision quite clearly enough, these things which should 
strengthen the hands of religion everywhere, sometimes 
seem to bring dissension instead of unity, to bring doubt 
instead of certainty and glorious faith. But that is a 
mere incident, a mere accident. I beg you to remember, 
when you run across the dreamers and seers of vision, 
that they have something which the world has never had 
before, something it is your privilege also to see,—your 
eyes shall see, and your ears shall hear the things which 
the sages and the prophets desired to see and hear, and 
have not seen or heard. 

What other thing has been done by sociology and the 
new enthusiasm for this great universal religion which 
finds expression in this more perfect adjustment of man 
to his environment? I can only hope briefly to name 
some of the things among them. One of the things is 
that it has proved the failure of the old gospel of individ- 
ual selfishness. Think what that means. Remember 
that the nineteenth century was really dedicated to the 
gospel of selfishness, or, rather, to three synthetic gospels 
of selfishness,—economic selfishness, evolutionary selfish- 
ness, and political selfishness. The economic gospel, 
which dated from Adam Smith and Ricardo, and was 
bound together in its canonical books by John Stuart 
Mill,—a gospel which substituted, ‘‘Do unto others what 
it pays to do,’”’ which said, ‘‘Trust to the Devil to take 
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care of the hindmost,” instead of ‘‘Seek the kingdom of 
God and trust all things to be added,’—that gospel has 
gone forever, and to-day it is one of the things that 
brings courage and strength and inspiration to the 
preacher that your men of business, just so far as they 
are intelligent in studying their problems, have reversed 
their methods, and will tell you now that, if you want to 
underbid your competitor, you do not try to give the 
lowest wages and the longest hours and the least security, 
ete., but you give the highest wages and the shortest 
hours and the most sanitary shop and the best insurance 
against accident, etc.; and you see toit that the families 
of the workmen are well housed; and you take care of the 
old-age pensions; and you have a great efficient welfare 
department to do the very things that for a generation 
or two past the economists and heads of industries have 
been saying could not be afforded. And it is the same 
with the great dismal doctrine of natural selection. The 
theory that the progress of man and the progress of the 
animal world leading up to man was due to the intensity 
of the struggle for life and over-population and starva- 
tion and selection, we know now to be untrue: we know 
that you get the increase of the family from the co-opera- 
tion of the strongest for the weakest, and that progress 
comes through elimination of strife and war, and the 
substitution of the great law of progress by love, the 
evolution of co-operation, and rational devotion of the 
strong to the weak. 

And it has done another very important thing. The 
new gospel has given new meaning to certain hackneyed 
phrases. We know now what we mean by eternal, by 
the kingdom of Heaven being at hand; and it is a serious 
taatter. And the man in the pulpit or on the platform 
can say as never before, that the kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand; and it does not mean a spiritual roof garden 
in the next world either, nor any kind of spiritual mon- 
archy, but that it is possible here and now to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven and live the more and more abun- 
dant life, the eternal life where virtue is its own reward 
and every ideal you live up to brings you in sight of another 
more inspiring, and so on, in processions as infinite as 
truth, as infinite and endless as goodness. That is an- 
other thing it hasdone. And it gives still further mean- 
ing, not only to our religious ideals, but also to our great 
political conceptions. It really means the thing we talk 
about so much. It means that the kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand, not in any poetical sense, but in a political 
sense; that it is the great, far-off, divine event symbolized 
by democracy, with its motto not ‘‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” but ‘‘Liberty and Equality of Fraternity,’”— 
all brothers and sisters in a great family. It means 
there is no such thing as individual liberty, because 
there are no such things as individuals outside of Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s island; that there is no such thing as in- 
dividual freedom that there is nothing but family lib- 
erty and family freedom, the liberty and freedom of 
brothers and sisters, working out together the kingdom 
of democracy. Jesus was the great democrat when he 
proclaimed the religion of our Father and of the divine 
family of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God. That is one of the gains that the new sociolog- 
ical gospel has brought us. 

I sometimes think that, if I had to choose between the 
old sources of inspiration and the sources of inspiration 
that come pouring in upon us every day of our lives from 
the industrial, social, and political environment of which 
we form a part, I would not hesitate a moment to choose 
the new instead of the old. That does not mean >that 
we are substituting a new, materialistic religion for 
the old spiritual religion. It does not mean that. In 
proportion as we are theological dogmatists we shall 
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become industrial and social dogmatists. No, it only 
means the extension of the great fundamental spirit of 
Christianity, of the religion of our Father to all the de- 
partments of life. It means the enrichment and the 
strengthening of the spiritual life, so that the minister 
does not have to go into his pulpit and preach about 
the tariff or about socialism,—if he knows what that is,— 
does not have to go into the pulpit and preach about 
specific problems or platforms of any kind, but that he 
comes before men or women engaged in active life, 
burning to tell them that there is no way of success save 
the one way; eager to show them that no problem is 
permanently and successfully solved until it is solved 
along the lines of religious and ethical teaching; burning 
to make them feel that, if they are at the head of a great 
factory or of a kitchen or of any enterprise, however 
humble, if they do it in that spirit, they are doing the 
work of the infinite God, and that the work will succeed; 
so that they know that the Psalmist was right when he 
said, ‘“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” 
only they know it vastly better than the Psalmist even 
could know it. So they say, Why should I wish to see 
God more clearly when I see him now, as I see him in the 
faces of my fellow-men and in my own face, and find 
messages from God in the streets every day and every 
hour, and leave them where I find them, because I know 
they will live forever and forever more. 


The Civic Expression of Religion. 


BY PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The identification of the city and the church is the 
most astonishing vision of the seers of Scripture. It 
must have seemed a wilder flight of the imagination 
to their contemporaries than to us; for, while we know 
that the city and church have never been strangers to 
each other, and have not always been friends, they 
knew the city only as the enemy of the church. And 
yet, notwithstanding persecuting Rome, apathetic Athens, 
corrupt Corinth, and apostate Jerusalem, the last of the 
apostles so identifies the city with the church in the 
very last glimpse he caught of the triumph of the Chris- 
tian faith that he even lost sight of any temple in the 
holy city, and saw the final conquest of Christianity 
in a ‘‘new Jerusalem,’ a city of God, the redeemed 
community, the social salvation. 

And yet the church was born in the city. Its mem- 
bership was so identified with citizenship that those 
beyond the church’s pale were called ‘‘pagans” or 
“countrymen.” Aggression upon each other’s rights 
and functions have often made church and city ene- 
mies. And, when one was not dominated by the other, 
they maintained an armed truce. Our Pilgrim fathers 
brought city and church to a pact of peace, which has 
never been broken in the new world, legally at least. 
They planted at the centre of every one of their New 
England towns the ‘‘centre” church and the ‘‘town 
meeting.’ The one was the religious fellowship of their 
citizens, the other was the civic fellowship of their church 
members. ‘Together they were the highest and strong- 
est expression of democracy the world has ever seen. 
Ships were not more necessary to bring the discoverers 
and colonists to the new world than these centres for 
political and spiritual fellowship and action were essential 
to hold them together. So interdependent were they 
that they grew up together like the intertwining vines, 
representing the three pioneer churches and the three 
towns they establish on. the great seal of Connecticut. 
But even in New England town and church soon began 
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to lose the bond between these two interdependent 
sources of the people’s liberty and power. As the people 
scattered and diversified, they could no longer unite 
at a single spiritual centre. Party spirit broke up the 
unity of the town meeting, and so church and town, 
though never hostile, became so distinct and separate 
with the years as to be far less helpful to each other than 
they need to be in order to fulfil their highest function 
in the people’s lives. 

But there are signs of change. ‘‘The twentieth cen- 
tury opens with two distinguishing features,—the domi- 
nant city and a militant democracy.’ With the state- 
ment of this portentious fact Mr. Howe closes his lumi- 
nous volume on ‘‘The City, the Hope of Democracy’’; 
but he opens it with the equally true assertion that ‘‘the 
distrust of the democracy has long dominated our mu- 
nicipal law and literature.”’ A way-mark by which we 
may measure how dominated our cities have become 
is given us by De Tocqueville. Writing in 1830, when 
our largest city population numbered only 202,000 citi- 
zens of New York, he prophesied: ‘‘I look upon the 
size of certain American cities, and especially on the 
nature of their population, as a real danger which 
threatens the future security of the democratic repub- 
lic of the world. And I venture to predict that they 
will perish from this circumstance, unless the govern- 
ment succeeds in creating an armed force, which, while 
it remains under the control of the majority of the 
nation, will be independent of the then population and 
able to repress its excesses.”’ - But the reason for this 
reassurance sounds more strangely than his dark proph- 
ecy. For he asserts, ‘‘The country is in no wise alarmed 
by them because the population of the cities has hith- 
erto exercised neither power nor influence over the rural 
districts.” Since then the urban age has dawned. 
The municipalized man has taken the field of action. The 
city state is once more ascendant. The urban type of 
life and standard of conditions are superseding rural 
customs, manners, and methods. Meanwhile, the mili- 
tant city democracy is breaking loose from the control 
of the national parties, wresting home rule charter from 
State legislature, legislating directly by referendum 
vote, and wielding the balance of power in national 
policies. 

This reborn civic spirit is not only raising political 
and administrative standards toward higher ideals of 
integrity and efficiency, but is also extending the func- 
tion of the city further and further into the field once 
claimed and exclusively possessed by the church. ‘This 
fact raises grave questions. What does it mean that 
people are more and more organizing and operating 
their educational, charitable, reformatory, and even 
fraternal co-operation through the county, the city, the 
State, and the nation, and not through the Church only, 
as they used to? How great this transition is may be 
emphasized by the fact that the State, and no longer 
the Church, is the great builder. Most of the really 
great buildings which have weathered the centuries 
and stand as the great memorial to the past were built 
by the Church. But the greatest modern building in 
Europe is not a cathedral, but is the Palace of Justice 
in Brussels. The greatest buildings in most of our 
States are not churches, but the State capitols, county 
court-houses, the federal post-offices, or the marts of 
trade. Moreover, almost all that the public almshouses, 
schools, refuges, hospitals, and asylums undertake and 
once recognized to be the exclusive prerogative of the 
Church, is being superseded by the State. 

Does this mean that the Church is losing its function 
and is passing away? History justifies no such fear. 
But it never should be forgotten that the churches were 
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once the only courts of justice, asylums, and hospitals 
the people had. ‘Their strong oak doors swung wide 
to receive those fleeing for life from the pursuer or the 
avenger. Their silent walls were the only refuge for 
the oppressed. Eloquent with stories of tragedy and 
interposition, of the battle clash without and the strange 
serenity within, are the low-browed, age-worn, time- 
scarred portals to the ancient walls, in the oldest cathe- 
drals, which were half fortress and half sanctuary. An- 
cient baptistries still stand to give architectural empha- 
sis to the central place given the little child in the heart, 
the thought, and the effort of religion ages before schools 
were dreamed of for the children of the people. The 
alms-disbursed more generously than wisely, with more 
charity than justice, at the doors of the synagogue and 
church, far and away led all other sentiment and action 
which evolved the modern almshouses and all our other 
public or private charities. The care of the sick, in- 
valid, orphans, and aged was assumed by religious com- 
munities long before it was recognized to be the respon- 
sibility of the community. The ‘‘canon law” of the 
Church was an established and elaborate system of 
legal procedure, when and where there was no juris- 
prudence which could claim to be either common prac- 
tice or a body of law. The very craft guilds had relig- 
ious origin, organization, and ‘‘mysteries.’”’ Labor ex- 
changes were first sheltered under cathedral arches. 
The towering walls and far-flung roofs of these medi- 
eval temples were built by the people and for the people. 
They were the people’s place, the people’s palaces. 

Do these facts not show that the civic forms which 
human faith now takes on are founded upon and have 
grown up out of the Church’s old and only gospel? Are 
they not evidence that religion was never more irre- 
pressible than now? Have the churches not been build- 
ing better than they knew to have built so many of their 
impulses, methods of human service, and ideals of the 
City of God into our towns and cities, counties and 
States, communities and nation? 

Both city and church have much to learn and recip- 
rocate from this religious development of citizenship 
and this civic development of religion. To keep and 
increase their hold upon the people in this democratic 
age, our churches must learn from the city how to be 
as public, and no more private, in their service to the 
whole people than the city hall or a public park; how 
to identify their worship with the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the community and every part of it; how really 
to serve not a class, much less a subscription list, but the 
mass; how to help build up the commonwealth out of 
themselves, and not merely themselves or the church 
as a separate institution out of the community. And 
the city owes this to the Church, to recognize her worship 
to be essential to its own ideals, the worship of what is 
best for each and all; to acknowledge that power to 
realize ideals in the individual or civic life is spiritual, 
and not material, is a force from within and above, 
and not resident in mere organizations or laws; to help 
make it easier to do right and harder to do wrong, 
both by its legislation and its provisions for human needs 
and aspirations; to depend for its patriotism and prog- 
ress upon that self-sacrifice which is the only sign by 
which the city or the church can conquer. 

This is a new call both upon church and city for in- 
creased civic intelligence, efficiency, and patriotism. 
Both need the warning against the ‘‘goodness fallacy’’ 
which Mr. Allen has strongly emphasized in his ‘‘Effi- 
cient Democracy.’ For nothing stands more in the 
way of progress than the foolish fault of taking for 
granted that a good man will prove to be effective merely 
because he is supposed to be ‘‘good.” We need to be 
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better than ‘‘good”’ in the public service of the Church 
and State. There is a challenge in the question of 
this constructive critic, ‘‘Is it not time that we look for 
efficiency with goodness thrown in?” Should not our 
public schools train the rank and file for efficient citi- 
zenship? Should not State and Church co-operate with 
the schools of civics and philanthropy which are aris- 
ing in Chicago, New York, and Boston, St. Louis and 
London to train our best young men and women for 
effective leadership in the volunteer service of the pub- 
lic ? 

The time is not far distant when neither church mem- 
ber nor a citizen will be thought ‘‘good,” if not intelli- 
gent and sincere enough to be efficient. If a person’s 
citizenship is really as good as church membership cer- 
tifies the manhood or womanhood to be, the home which 
a family has will be less of a criterion of its character 
than the tenement houses in which the families of the 
poor in the same town are doomed to live. A citizen 
will not pass as law-abiding unless he advocates a square 
deal for all before the law. Individual virtues will 
be measured by the effectiveness with which it restrains 
and prevents vice. Common honesty in business will 
be conceded only to those who resent special privilege. 
Charity will not be recognized apart from, much less 
as a substitute for, justice. The character of a town 
will be judged not only by the personal virtues of its 
people, but by the standards of its public life and social 
conditions, for which they are responsible. The claim 
of being a community of Christians will not be con- 
ceded to those who do not constitute a Christian com- 
munity. 

The response to this call upon religion to begin to real- 
ize its ideals and spirit in city politics and adminis- 
tration is at last, and strangely late, making itself heard 
and seen and felt in American cities. ‘There is a renais- 
sance of civic patriotism abroad in the land which is 
akin to a revival of religion. Nowhere more than here 
in Chicago have more definite and permanent achieve- 
ments been registered. The city council which fifteen 
years ago numbered not more than twelve aldermen 
who were suspected of being honest among its sixty- 
eight members, now has not that number who are sus- 
pected of being dishonest. The public schools care for 
crippled children with all the tenderness that a church 
could show. The tax-payers of this city have by their 
referendum vote appropriated nearly fifteen millions 
of dollars for public playgrounds and indoor recreation 
centres, which are the greatest provision for the inno- 
cent recreation of the people that any city of the world 
has ever made. The Juvenile Court and its probation 
system continuously minister an educational evangelism 
to dependent and delinquent children, such as_ the 
churches could not equal if they would. The far-flung 
roofs of the great public school buildings, rising above 
the humble homes surrounding them, in good part fulfil 
Jesus’ yearning to gather the people, “as a hen gathers 
her chicks under her wings.’ In the Art Institute there 
are now on exhibition the detailed designs and glorious 
prospectus of the Plan for Chicago which the Commer- 
cial Club, at great personal cost and pecuniary ex- 
pense, has contributed toward the Greater Chicago, the 
city beautiful, which is to be. 

Thus here and there, little by little, surely, if slowly, 
the City of God is descending from God out of the heaven, 
“prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” And 
the voices, still and low, great and mighty,—voices of 
the multitude, ‘‘like the voice of many waters,’’—are 
proclaiming ‘‘the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
shall dwell with them, and he will be their God, and they 
will be his people.” 
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Religion in Sociology. 


BY REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE. 


The letter of invitation to be one of several speakers 
upon the general topic of religion in sociology contains 
certain indications as to the line upon which I was ex- 
pected to speak. It was suggested that there were in 
churches of all denominations many eager, kind-hearted 
men and women, who felt that their churches were not 
properly and efficiently connected up with the social 
and reform movements of the day, and who did not see 
exactly how such connections could be brought about. 
It was suggested that in many instances the reform of 
social and philanthropic movements of one sort and an- 
other were so well inaugurated and so thoroughly in 
the hands of secular organizations that an institutional 
church is already an anachronism. I was glad this 
suggestion made plain that the interpretation of the 
word “‘sociology”’ in this connection was what has been 
characterized as ‘‘social technology,” the application 
to human needs of the mass of scientific knowledge 
classified under the term ‘‘sociology”’; also that the form 
of religious, or the manifestation of religion meant, is 
that which we find developed in and expressed through 
the Church. In this way the question comes to be, 
What can the church, not through its individuals merely, 
but the church as a church, do to make itself more vitally 
in touch with and more influential through the various 
reform and philanthropic movements of the day? I 
wish I might assume that all churches and the people 
thereof were convinced that there is need of a nearer 
and more vital connection. Iam going to speak to those 
people who are so convinced. Let us assume that there 
as a lack of that vital and efficient connection that we 
desire, and then for that lack we must try to ascertain 
some of the reasons. Why is it? We would get one 
answer from the church—not that the church is unani- 
mous, nor is any denomination unanimous, but we get 
one general answer that it is not the fault of the church, 
that the church is ready and willing to do anything 
that can be expected of it; that the man of God is there 
on Sunday; that this is a worldly age, and people do 
not care to have the living and uplifting and instruc- 
tion that the minister would be anxious to give. The 
people who make this answer would also probably con- 
tend that the general atmosphere of reform which the 
church chooses to bless with its sanction has resulted 
from what we call Christian civilization, and they meet 
any criticism of failure on the part of Christian civiliza- 
tion by saying, ‘‘Give us time and we can accomplish 
all things.” 

There is an answer made by the world to such claims 
as this. It is not so nicely phrased, but it is able to make 
itself pretty plainly understood. The world says, 
“Yes, your church is open on Sunday; but it is closed 
six days in the week.”’ It says, ‘‘The golden rule which 
we are asked to follow, and which is sometimes explained 
at some length in your sermons, is not always explained 
in a way which suits the strenuous life of to-day as well 
as it did perhaps the pastoral, rural life of Palestine in 
the vears when it was enunciated.” ‘The world may 
also say that this banquet that is spread is very beauti- 
ful with silver and candles and choice service; but the 
bread of life there broken, in the judgment of the people, 
is sometimes of short rations, and often rather stale to 
the needs of to-day. They say also the prayers that are 
offered in jails and almshouses are continually holding 
up to commendation the prodigal son, after he ceases to 
be a prodigal, and do not take into consideration those 
iniquitous conditions which surround these places of 
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detention and make victims of many of the helpless 
members of society. “Ihe world sometimes has the cour- 
age to say that the church takes the phrase, ‘‘The poor 
ye have always with you,” as a sort of special dispen- 
sation, as something to cut its philanthropic teeth on. 
It says sometimes that the church is not really so effective 
even with its own people as it imagines, and it says that 
you must first catch your man; and the few notable 
captains of industries which are in the niembership of 
the church seem to make quite as great an impression 
on the church as the church can make on them. I 
think there are some of us who will frankly take our 
stand with the world, rather than with the church, in 
many of these points. The church does not know these 
matters as it ought to: perhaps it is not strange. The 
clergy has not been taught in the theological schools the 
things the minister needs to know, neither has the public 
heretofore demanded that the minister shall lead in 
these matters. Even the churches that have formally 
discarded miracles, seem to expect them in the revo- 
lutionizing of the lives of the masses, notwithstanding 
the hard conditions surrounding those lives. It seems 
to us that the attitude in the church is wrong, that the 
Presbyterian Church or the Unitarian Church should 
not be the church for Presbyterians or for Unitarians, 
the minister not their minister, but that the church and 
the minister together should minister to the community 
in which it stands, and then many of these misappre- 
hensions with regard to the true functions of the church 
would become untangled and clear as day, if only that 
stand were taken ‘that the church is for the community. 
Instead of this it so often happens that, when a district 
or a community becomes undesirable, the church moves 
away and the settlement moves in, and stakes that 
abandoned claim. It was not always so. The most 
convincing record we have of Jesus is that he went 
about doing good, and the very thought of the early 
Christian Church was this thought of mutual helpful- 
ness which extended into all the matters of life. I am 
no apologist for the Catholic Church, and yet I venture 
to say that the chief reason for the vitality and influence 
of that church is that it has always been the great in- 
stitutional church. We see this proved in the same way 
of the Jewish Church, where philanthropic work is done 
as an intimate part of their religious duty. And there 
is an organization which was in existence long before 
the Roman Catholic Church came to being, the Masonic 
Temple. What is the reason why these institutions, 
the Masons or the more recent Odd Fellows or the Elks 
have so great a hold on men, when the Church has so 
frail a hold? ‘The reason is that they do put into prac- 
tice the principle of fellowship: such as it is, limited 
to their members, it is vastly in advance of anything 
we find in the church. I think it is the failure of the 
church to put emphasis on these things which makes it 
impossible for it any longer to claim to be pre-eminently 
the institution of religion. If the House of God is the 
church, how strange it is that except for four hours of 
the week you go to the settlement or the children’s 
court or the playground, and not to the church. These 
institutions have the vital part of what we call religion; 
and is it strange that many earnest and gifted young 
men and women seek that mode of service, believing 
they do their best for the world and gain spiritual in- 
sight through the doing of it, rather than by any connec- 
tion with the church? 

But we see a very strong indication of change all 
about us. -Hardly one of the evangelical denominations 
—the Congregationalist, the Episcopalian, the Methodist 
—but have associations that indicate a wakening con- 
science and a resolve on the part of the church to take 
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its place, to take up these functions. It is not desirable 
that the church shall resume all the functions that once 
belonged exclusively to her, but there are certain func- 
tions that the church can only lose at her peril. 

There are churches which say that they would be glad 
to do some of these things, but that their occupations 
seem to be gone. “Its work is already so well in the 
hands of others.” I am going to-talk about philan- 
thropy because there is this question as to what shall be 
the attitude of the church. Shall the pulpit do this or 
that in reform movements? ‘There is something nearer 
than that. There is something concerning which there 
is consciousness of public opinion, and we will speak 
more along the lines of philanthropic effort. Has 
sociology come in rudely and pushed the church away 
from its field and jumped its claim? No, the field was 
abandoned; and, when a claim is abandoned, it goes back 
to the government, as you would know if you had 
staked a claim, as I have, in Dakota. Does any one 
fancy that the church has no opportunity to do phil- 
anthropic work because a-charity organization exists 
in the town? Charity organizations only administer 
relief perforce: it is their idea to correlate the chari- 
table work of institutions or individuals, and there is 
no organization that would be more glad to have the 
help of the churches. But, you say, you have tried it, 
and have been called down by the charity organizations. 
Perhaps you have failed to acquaint yourself with the 
methods of those who have made study of these matters. 
Churches get spasms of charity once or twice a year, at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving for instance; and that 
kind of spasmodic interference is not exactly in accord- 
ance with the modern idea of philanthropy which is 
constructive and not merely ameliorative. And it may be, 
possibly, that the church that does not take pains to 
bring its methods in line would be somewhat hampered, 
but there is no end of charitable work trying to be done 
by the church. There is the work of the visiting nurse, 
for instance, In all the various lines the effort is to 
co-ordinate the work of various societies. There is no 
reason why the churches should not place a visiting 
nurse in the field; and, if we arein that distressing case 
of ‘‘nobody sick and nobody sad,” it is probably an 
imaginery position, and the charitable organizations 
could surely fit you out with these things. There area 
dozen lines of work that the women of the churches 
could follow; and, if there is any field crying to be culti- 
vated and being neglected, it is the average country 
poorhouse,—not the great places of which you have 
heard, for it seems that places where great numbers of 
the poor are brought together the sympathies of people 
are raised, but, where there are fifty here and twenty 
there and thirty in another place no one person sees the 
facts, and the misery and suffering and hopeless neglect 
goes on. These are the forgotten people, and I would 
commend them to any church which desires scope for 
philanthropic effort. Then there is another thing. 
The saloon is going. There must be some substitute. 
There must be some recreation. What about the girls 
who have to work and who have no refuge for their hours 
of recreation, perhaps but a cold hall bedroom? Why 
not set about providing for them? ‘‘We do not know 
how,’’ you say, but there is every means of learning 
how. ‘There are schools of philanthropy in many cities 
receiving students from various directions; and the 
various summer schools offer preparation for the ministry, 
because, unless they have studied in these matters, our 
ministers cannot guide$in them with discrimination. 
The theological schools are almost without exception 
incorporating in their courses some instruction in sociol- 
ogy and social service, but I think they must do more 


something supremely worth while to come for. 
the church has such an advantage in truth for social 
_ service over any other organization. 
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than that still: if they are really to fit men to break the 
bread of life and do their every-day duty, they must 
cease to be even in name the schools of theology and 
become the places where men, and, later perhaps, women, 
may be trained to a vital connection with social ques- 
tions. Then there are the ministers’ meetings. Ought 
not the ministers to be the nearest thing to a trained 
board of experts on these matters? When the min- 
isters are given to making every possible preparation 
for this sort of work, then you will not know them from 
the social settlement workers, and then I think the 
social settlement workers will be given more to calling 
on the church for help and to going to church. 

Then there is another point,—the attitude of the 
churches toward their women. I do not see that the 
Unitarian Church is any different in this respect from 
others. It cannot claim to have a prophetic attitude 
in the matter; and I think I see a reaction in the last 
few years, when they claim that not only men, but even 
the women are showing disloyalty. It they knew how 
much more vital are the things so often discussed in the 
women’s clubs, etc., and how often the women know 
more about the matters discussed in the church than 
the minister does; if they realized that, when women have 
an impulse of leadership, as many have, they must go 
elsewhere to use it,—if they realized all this, they would 
know that they were alienating a great force. Pesta- 
lozzi says that woman is the practical sense. In many 
cases women know how to do the things that we feel 
should be done, and I commend to the consideration of 
those who are anxious for the future of the church the 
question of what will happen if women in the next decade 
ate relegated to the pews where almost every other 
activity in the world is open freely to them. 

Then I want to bring out just one more point, and that 
is the idea that the people will not have the service in 
the church in many cases, will not believe in the church, 
and that anything offered by the church is subject to 
suspicion. ‘This is one of the points that is raised against 
the possibility of work being undertaken in these days. 
Well, perhaps the church has a bad record; but the 
church is continually preaching to people that they 
must live down their past, and I fancy this is the advice 
that it must now take itself. There must be some rea- 
son if the church is discredited; and if the church will 
read to itself the parable of the Prodigal Son, and say, 
“T have sinned, in that I have wasted my time in riot- 
ous emotions and fed upon the husks of doctrine; and 
I return and repent; make of me a hired servant in my 
father’s house,” if the church has the wit to do that,— 
especially if it also has the wit to dispense with the cere- 
mony of the fatted calf,—you will find the other brother 
will willingly take the service: he needs it, though not 
more than the church needs to give it. Jane Addams 
said, ‘‘The poor and the disadvantaged do not need to 
be administered to, any more than we need to minister 
to them.’’ The salvation of the church lies in our mak- 
ing ground connections with these things, which once 
were vital and which have ceased to seem so in the minds 
of many to-day. We try to hold the youth of the day 
in the church by entertaining them and making them 
happy, as we say. What the youth want is not enter- 
taining and amusement, but that the coal from the 
altar shall be laid upon their lips. They are crying out 
in their hearts to be given something to do to make it 
worth while to be in the church. And you will find that 
men will come and women will come and youth will 


come, and come consecrated, when they feel there is 
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what a great pressing problem to workers in philan- 
thropic organizations such questions as light and heat and 
buildings and rent are? And here we have church build- 
ings and music and light and beauty shut up and use- 
less six days of the week, and the poor people so pa- 
tient I sometimes wonder they do not rise and break in 
the doors and,take possession. When I realize that we 
go untaxed in our churches because of the magnificent 
service we have to offer! We go untaxed, not that we 
may do as little as we can, but as much, and I cannot 
think that the church is doing all it might. 

Now, what of prayer? what of worship. Would these 
suffer by practical work? I would like to see a Mary 
and Martha church. When we come to think of it, the 
deepest, most fundamental petition of our prayer is, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.’’ And I think of those words of Ruskin’s: 
“Tf you do not want God’s kingdom to come, you must 
not pray for it; but, if you do want it tocome, you must 
work for it.” It will not hurt worship that we shall 
work. ‘[here is reason to believe we are returning to 
the thought of the twofold mission of the church. And 
the liberal church has a chance for leadership here. We 
want a high and true religion that shall put its ministry 
to men’s needs. There are dozens of churches occupy- 
ing burnt-over ground, organized on the basis of what 
we do not believe. They have nothing positive enough 
to make a church out of: if they had been given one 
vital, human, civic interest to work out, they would be 
alive and flourishing to-day. I believe we are going to 
return to our allegiance to these vital things, to get 
away from the burnt-overs, and to live to do justice and 
love mercy, and to let our churches stand for these 
things and get to the heart of them. ‘‘If I give my body 
to be burned and have not love, it profiteth me nothing’’; 
but ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did 
it unto me.’ Let us gather our inspirations where we will, 
where we can, in the woods, in the closets, in the church 
service, in the market; but, remember that, when we 
come to give our service, our field is the world. 


Spiritual Life. 


Heaven consists of desiring, from the heart, good for 
others more than for one’s self, and in serving them with 
a view to their happiness, not from any selfish aim of 
obtaining remuneration, but out of love.—Swedenborg. 


wt 


The working of revolutions, therefore, misleads me 
no more; it is as necessary to our race as its waves to 
the stream, that it may not be a stagnant marsh. Ever 
renewed in its forms, the genius of humanity blossoms.— 


Herder. 
ff] 


After the day’s busy activities surrender all your 
active powers, and let Him who “giveth his beloved 
while they sleep’’ do with you as he will while you lie 
in his arms, oblivious to the world of hurry and worry 
and care.—Rev. Granville Pierce. 


ad 


How good it is to pause in the midst of life’s busy ac- 
tivities and listen to hear what God the Lord would 
speak unto us! A man gains strength from just feeling 
himself upheld by the Omnipotence that holds the world 
in its orbit.—Rev. Granville Pierce. 
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Life, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE 
Ticknor. With illustrations. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 
vols. $5—It is now a third of a century 
since this record of life in Europe and 
America one hundred years ago was first 
published. During this period twelve edi- 
tions of the work have been published, and it 
has taken its place among the permanent 
records to which all students of the litera- 
ture of the last century must refer. It is also 
a matchless source of instruction and en- 
joyment for the Gentle Reader. ‘The claims 
of Mr. Ticknor to consideration are admir- 
ably set forth in the introduction. Five 
things are set to his credit. He was our 
first cosmopolitan scholar, and the first 
American to represent the gentle life in 
Europe. He was the originator of the uni- 
versity idea in American education. He was 
the founder of the Public Library of Boston. 
He was the author of the “‘History of Span- 
ish Literature,’ a book with not half a 
dozen rivals in our literary world. Lastly, 
he was the first American gentleman to 
make the profession of letters dignified and 
respectable. Besides these things he was 
a personage of the kind that excites all the 
antipathies of the modern reformer, an aris- 
tocratic Bostonian, a gentleman of the old 
school, with the temperament of a Tory, 
and an ingrained love for things ancient, 
venerable, and beautiful. He and Theodore 
Parker lived in the same little city, but in 
worlds so far apart that they seemed to have 
nothing in common. ‘Ticknor was looking 
backward to the humanities of European 
culture, Parker was looking forward to the 
New America which is now coming out of 
primeval chaos. ‘Ticknor was the professor 
of belles-lettres in Harvard College. Parker 
was the stalwart advocate of human rights 
in Music Hall; but to-day their work cul- 
minates in new ideals in which their personal 
idiosyncrasies disappear and their com- 
bined influence shapes the character and the 
culture of the New American. Strength 
and beauty are enhanced each by contact 
with the other. Moral perceptions and 
esthetic values must be combined to fit them 
for the higher uses of mankind. Aside from 
the literary quality of Ticknor’s record, how- 
ever, much may be expected from a jour- 
nalist who among a host of notable reminis- 
cences could report a visit to Lord Byron 
when the news came from the battlefield of 
Waterloo, and describe from personal ob- 
servation the behavior of Thomas Jefferson 
when he received at Monticello the tidings 
of the capture of New Orleans. 


THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH GALT. 
A novel by Will N. Harben. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The principal scene of the story is laid in 
Georgia, with side scenes in Oklahoma. 
The hero of the story is an agnostic in morals 
who betrays the trust of a confiding girl, 
and then, by his ambition and the temptation 
of circumstances, is led to desert her, leaving 
another man to bear the burden of his guilt. 
This other man, driven from his father’s 
house and bank at the same time by a 
defalcation that was concealed, goes away 
ignorant of the suspicions of his neighbors, 
including his father and the woman he loves, 
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How these two malefactors work out their 
own salvation and at last make restitution, 
the author tells us with many interesting 
details of incident and adventure, some con- 
vineing and others a little too opportune 
and optimistic for real life. The details 
of business in Oklahoma seem to have been 
drawn more from inagimation than from 
personal knowledge. ‘The story, however, 
is clean, strong, and worth while. 


THE WriviInc oF Lance CLEAVERAGE. 
By Alice MacGowan. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net—This is a 
story of romantic love, marriage rashly 
undertaken, dissension at home and con- 
flict abroad, which for a few years fill the 
lives of a young couple with turmoil and 
terror. Lance is a masterful young fellow, 
and Callista, his bride, is a high-spirited 
creature; and they begin life with an im- 
pulse. of overwhelming passion, but with 
little practical knowledge and with -slight 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of each 
other’s character. There are rivals who 
seek the attention of the husband, and others 
who attempt to steal away his bride. Out 
of the tangled skein of misunderstanding noth- 
ing can come at first but separation and 
something akin to hatred on the part of 
Callista and overbearing pride on the part 
of her husband. Finally Lance works out 
his problem in a masterful way through 
battle, exile, and suffering, and then by 
sympathy and growing admiration Callista 
is drawn to share his fortunes, and at last 
love triumphs and the tragedy ends in peace. 


Great Hymns oF THE MippLE AGEs. 
Compiled by Eveline Warner Brainerd. 
New York: The Century Company. —The 
attractive leather covers of the dainty 
Thumbnail Series have enclosed nothing 
that was not deserving of the honor. The 
Latin hymns of the great mystics expressed 
the rapt adoration which placed all the arts 
at the service of Holy Church, and drew the 
richest treasures of the imagination and in- 
tellect to enrich its ritual. The editor pref- 
aces the collection with a brief essay on 
the significance, and place of the hymns she 
has chosen to represent the medieval spirit. 
Of the Veni Creator Spiritus, the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, and the Dies Irae there are three 
translations each; two of the Canticles of 
the Creatures which we associate with St. 
Francis of Assisi; and some twenty-five 
others, more or less well-known. In this 
form, fitting in every way for a gem of a 
collection, the early versions of the noble 
hymns may renew the devotion of the priests 
and monks by whom they were written, 


WHEN ROGGIE AND REGGIE WERE FIVvE. 
By Gertrude Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.30 net.—Roggie and Reggie 
and Peter and Ellen and Janey and Josey 
and Joe could hardly have been expected to 
meet in Washington and to add to their 
good times certain experiences that would 
have been possible in no other city; but 
Miss Smith explains how it happened, and 
describes the good times with the same u - 
derstanding of children that has served her 
well ever since she first began to make 
friends among the little folks. Roggie and 
Reggie see the White House, visit the Presi- 
dent (the book is dedicated to Theodore 
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Roosevelt, ‘‘the kindest president, a lover of 
little children”’), and act in the same lively, 
unrestrained, lovable fashion as when their 
story was first begun. 


PRISCILLA OF THE Goop INTENT. By 
Halliwell Sitcliffe. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—The coming season will be 
remarkable for its stock of new novels if it 
presents many that are as good or better 
than this. The breath of English moorlands 
blows through its pages, and its characters 
live honest human lives, developed from 
within, with no suggestion that they are 
puppets pulled by an author’s fancies. The 
love-story is like a love-story of real life, 
brought into clear relief, unrolling itseif not 
according to the wishes of the reader, but 
by deeper and truer laws than those which 
the novel reader usually recognizes, and 
justifying itself before the end. This is a 
book which,by its distinction of character- 
drawing and its interest of plot, ought to 
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A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 

By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘'THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nite of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and apie of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked hee of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From a Congregationalist minister and author: 

“Tt is constantly charged against men who are liberal 
in their faith that their liberality swamps their piety. 
This book helps to refute the charge. In it reason faith 
are united, It is devout without being narrow. .. The 
book is for the Sunday-school and the home, and it would 
be difficult to find a better book for that field. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


If returned, they must be postpaid, 
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receive the success it deserves first by its 
sincerity and truth. 


REDCLOUD OF THE LAKES. By Frederick R. 
Burton. New York: G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany. $1.50.—In this book the author of 
Strongheart has written a strong and moving 
story, in which the Indian is depicted not 
according to romantic fiction nor yet accord- 
ing to prejudiced, self-seeking standards, 
but as a man among men, endowed with 
his especial gifts, led along a difficult road. 
Indian life is not idealized, but it is studied 
with sympathy and understanding, and the 
characters stand out clearly outlined against 
the background of tribe tradition, touched 
by the pressing influences of a strange civi- 
lization. Mr. Burton does not stop to moral- 
ize, but the conditions of the story lead one 
into new comparisons and appreciations 
The book is first interesting, then significant 
of a new attitude and understanding. © 


THe RvuBAIVYAT OF OmaR KHAyyAm. 
By Edward FitzGerald. With introduction 
by Wallace Rice. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.—The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the translator is marked by the 
publication his masterpiece, as much a 
revelation of his own thought and genius 
as it is of the Persian poet from whom he 
received his inspiration. 


Magazines. 


The new volume of St, Nicholas begins with 
a fine list of good things: “The Refugees, ’’ 
the strange tale of Nether Hall, by Capt. 
Charles Gilson; ‘‘The Young Railroaders,” a 
series of tales of adventure, by F. Lovell 
Coombs; ‘‘A Thanksgiving Feast,’’ the first of 
a new series of ‘‘Betty”’ stories, by Carolyn 
Wells; ‘‘Books and Reading, ”’ a new depart- 
ment.by Hildegarde Hawthome. ‘Theseall are 
features which will continue through the 
new year, and there will be also a new serial 
story of American school life by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, and a series of jolly rhymes 
and verses by Ruth MeEnery Stuart. The 
programme for the new magazine year, given 
in part in the November number, promises 
an unusually rich and varied and delightful 
feast. 


Miscellaneous. } 

The Peter Newell Calendar, published by 
Harper & Brothers, rivals all previous at- 
tempts to combine in a dozen monthly cards, 
appropriate for daily use, an amount of wit 
sufficient to endure throughout a _ twelve- 
month. Novel devices of presenting the 
days of the month without interfering with 
the significance of the pictures and rhymes 
appear with each fresh turning of the cards. 
The calendar is very large; but it is decorative 
in a real sense, and the artistic housekeeper 
can move it from room to room, according 
as its monthly coloring agrees with her fur- 
nishings. The pictures are in Newell's well- 
known and always interesting style. 


Among the newer books of the fall season 
Red Horse Hill, the striking story of life in 
a Southern mill town, is said to more than 
hold its own, although it appeared last spring. 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa is at her best in the 
interpretation of a character like Maris, 
whose impulsive, ardent Southern nature is 
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dominated by ideals and blunders its way 
into a controlling grace and strength. The 
slaughter of the innocents in the cotton fac- 
tories is necessarily a feature of the book 
which cannot be ignored, but no attempt is 
made to convert the novel into a study of 
conditions, or to present an adequate picture 
of the different phases of the child labor 
problem. Mrs. Fenollosa won her first liter- 
ary success under the pen-name of Sidney 
McCall, and she still retains it on the title- 
page of her latest book. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.50.) 


The Speaker of the House is a brief, dispas- 
sionate story of the development of power 
by the presiding officers of the lower House 
of Congress. It is not a text-book, but a 
popular exposition by Hubert Bruce Fuller, 
whose long residence in Washington and 
acquaintance in government circles has given 
him opportunity for gathering hitherto un- 
published reminiscences of national charac- 
ters, with which he has lightened his chap- 
ters. In 1789 the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, convened under Washing- 
ton, was merely a moderator whose honorable 
position demanded deliberation and impar- 
tiality, but offered little chance of exercising 
personal power. Now, says the writer, the 
Speaker is ‘‘quite the most potent factor in 
American legislative life,” ‘‘the absolute 
arbiter of our national legislation.” ‘The 
first accession of strength came in allowing 
him to appoint committees, and through the 
attendant machinery he has come to domi- 
nate the House. Devices of the minority led 
to a situation in which there was no longer 
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majority legislation, but minority rule, and 
obstruction culminated in the fiftieth Con- 
gress. ‘The story is interesting and signifi- 
cant. The book is published by Little, 
Brown & Co. for $2 net. 
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bution. 
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raphy is given, and information in regard to 
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Che Home, 
Hudson’s Cat. 


“This night our cat ranne crying from one side of the 
ship to the other, looking overboord, which made us to 
wonder; but we saw nothing.”—Juet’s Journal. 

What did you see, O pussy-cat-mew, 
Pet of the Half-moon’s turbulent crew? 
Who taught them mew-tiny? Wasn’t it your 


Juet kept journal of storm and fog 
And the mermaid that set them all agog, 
But what has become of the cat-a-log? 


Henry Hudson, the master sage, 
Writ large his name on history’s page, 
But you, you, too, were a purr-sonage. 


Shall the tale slight you, whose tail was a-quiver 
As you and Hudson sailed up the river 
Made only his by Time the giver? 


Why did you take to adventuring, 
Puss-illanimous fireside thing? 
What was the cargo you hoped to bring? 


Did you dream of multitudinous mice 
Running about the Isles of Spice 
In a paradoxical Paradise? 


Were you not homesick where monsters swam, 
Dolorous dolphin and clamorous clam, 
For your sunny stoop in Amsterdam? 


Months at sea, while the billows roared, 
And the Milky Way not a cupful poured; 
No wonder Tabby looked over-bored. 


You had your feelin’s, as felines go, 
Poor little puss! What scared you so? 
O stupid sailors that didn’t know! 


Was it a dogfish struck the spark 
From your sea-green eyes with the quaint remark 
That you were sailing upon a bark? 


Millions of happy pussies fall 
Into oblivion: still you call 
From the top of your ancient cater-wall, 


Call on the centuries to concur 

In praise of Tabby the Mariner, 

Who discovered the Catskills, named for her. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, in Christian Endeavor World. 


What happened at the Bridge. 


BY SUSAN P, PECKHAM. 


Dorothy and Bob walked down the path 
from their house to the road. ‘There they 
stopped under the big trees and scuffed 
around in the dust and dried leaves a little, 
and talked about wishing that they could 
go over to Bob Bascom’s. They looked 
down the hill to the bridge and. began to 
walk that way. 

“We can’t go to Bob Bascom’s,’’ said 
Dorothy. 

“Of course not,’? said Bob, ‘we can’t 
go over the bridge, even. If I were five and 
you were seven, maybe we could.” 

‘“Maybe,” said Dorothy. 

“No use going any farther,” said Bob. 
“Yhere’s nobody down there.” But just 
then they saw two boys on the other side 
of the bridge, and the boys stared at them, 
and they stared at the boys. Then a girl 
came down and stood with those two boys. 
Bob and Dorothy didn’t know any of them, 
but went to the beginning of the bridge, and 
Bob called,— 

‘Where do you live?” 

“Nowhere around here,” called out the 
bigger boy. ‘“‘We’re staying up at Mrs. 
Lee’s boarding-house. Come over and have 
some fun with us up there—fine barn to 
play in.” 

“Can’t,” called Dorothy and Bob. 
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“Yes, come o ,” called the two boys; 
and the girl looked at Dorothy and beck- 
oned, and pointed to her large doll-carriage 
with two dolls in it. 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, ‘‘I wish I could see 
those dolls!” 

“Come over here,’’ called Bob. 

“No,” said the big boy. “We’re going 
back now, We just came down on an errand. 
Have good fun up there—lots of fellows 
to play with. Why don’t you come along, 
too?” 

“We can’t,” called Bob and Dorothy. 

“Why not? You’re ot doing anything.” 

“No; but we can’t: we can’t ever go 
over the bridge unless some old person is 
with us?” 

“Did your mother say so?” 

“My father did,’”’ Bob said. Then all the 
children looked across at each other for 
quite a while. At last the big boy shouted, 
“Why don’t you come, anyway?” Bob 
and Dorothy didn’t say anything: they 
just stopped to think. 

“Yes, come on, come on,’ called the 
smaller boy. The girl rolled her doll- 
carriage a little way over the bridge, and 
then she smiled at Dorothy and told her 
that she would lend her two others of her 
dolls to play with if she would come up to 
the house. 

“Marie, come back,” said the big boy. 
“We're going right now.” 

“Won’t you come? Please do,” 
Marie to Dorothy. 

“No, I can’t,” said Dorothy, ‘‘That’s 
a lovely doll-carriage.”’ 

“Come along, Marie,” said the boys. 
Then they called again to Bob and Dorothy. 

“Why don’t you come, too? Are you 
afraid?” 

‘OFRraid of what?’ said Bob. 

“Afraid—afraid of your father, I sup- 
pose.”” 

Bod looked hard and shouted loud, ‘“‘My 
father is a good father.” 

The big boy laughed, and the other sang 
out,— 

“You're afraid of your father, you’re 
afraid of your father’; and, when Bob 
didn’t answer, he called: ‘‘Then why don’t 
you come over and have a good time with 
us if you’re not afraid of your father? Will 
he whip you?” 

“My father never whips children,’’ shouted 
Bob. ‘“‘My father never whips anything— 
he never whips horses, or dogs or anything. 
Maybe your father is a whipper—my father 
is a good man!” 

“Well!”? said Dorothy, “I guess we’d 
better go home.” 

Bob stood still and stared at the others 
across the bridge. They called, ‘’Fraid, 
‘fraid, ’fraid,”’? at him, but they said nothing 
more about his father. 

“Go ’way!” called Bob, “go along!” 

“O Bobbie!’ said Dorothy. 

“T wish I could throw a stone as far as 
that,’’ said Bob. 
“Well! well, 

Dorothy. 

“They’re no good,” said Bobbie. 
aren’t good for anything at all.” 

“T don’t suppose they are,’’ said Dorothy 
“Anyway, they’re almost out of sight now. 
Let’s go home.” 

As they scuffed up hill through the dust 
and dried leaves, Bob said: “‘Let’s go and 
have some fun down behind the barn, with 


said 


Bobbie, you can’t,” said 


“They 
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that pile of good dirt. Why, ho, there! 
Max and Molly coming! Let’s take them 
down behind the barn, too!” ‘ 


Grandpa’s brave Soldier. 


Grandpa Elwood was deeply troubled. He 
had lost his diary,—not a common, ordinary 
diary, but a tiny, long, narrow book with 
history in it. This was a diary grandpa 
kept when he was a young man in the army 
during the Civil War. The last brief record 
in the book was written in the year 1865. 

Grandpa’s home was a fine old farmhouse 
in the country. His married sons and 
daughters were Grandpa Elwood’s nearest 
neighbors. Perhaps strangers passing on 
the country road may have taken the old 
home for an orphan asylum, there were 
always so many grandchildren playing on 
the verandas and beneath the trees. 

It was the-day after a church social on 
his lawn that Grandpa Elwood missed his 
diary. At first he said nothing to grandma 
about his loss, but searched through the 
rose garden and in the orchard, everywhere 
he had been with guests the night before, 
hoping to find it. 

Judge Watson asked to see the diary, and, 
instead of putting it back afterward among 
grandma’s treasures, grandpa had slipped 
it in his vest pocket. 

When grandpa confessed to grandma that 
the diary was lost, she suggested calling in 
the children on their way home from school 
to search for the book. 

“We must find it before night,’ grandma 
insisted, “‘because just as sure as can be 
there’s a storm gathering. I believe I’d 
rather be left out in the rain myself all 
night than to have such a thing happen to 
the diary. It might not do me a bit of 
harm, while the diary would be ruined.” 

When the grandchildren came home from 
school, laughing, shouting and swinging their 
dinner pails, grandma called them in to 
search for the diary. ‘‘We will telephone 
to your mothers so they will know you 
are not lost,’ she assured the delighted 
youngsters. 

“Let’s play we are soldiers searching for 
our wounded general,” Richard suggested. 
“Oh, I’ll tell you, better yet, let’s play we’re 
the Army of the Revolution and George 
Washington has disappeared, and we’re the 
bravest soldiers in the country, so we’re sent 
out to risk our lives.” 

“But George Washington was never”’— 
began Edith, whose history lessons were 
always perfectly learned. 

“Never mind,” interrupted Jimmy, ‘‘it’s 
a good game any way. I’m Col. James 
Elwood. Who are you, Betty?” 

Betty had opened her mouth to reply 
when grandma appeared. ‘‘Why, Betty,” 
said she, ‘‘I can’t get your mother, no one 
answers your telephone.” 

“Oh, the hens!’ exclaimed Betty. 

“You couldn’t expect hens to answer the 
telephone,” mocked Jimmy, ending his re- 
mark with a “cut-cut-ca-dak-cut,” that made 
all the children laugh. 

“What’s the trouble with the hens?” 
grandma inquired. 

““Why, they do so much mischief in the 
garden, we’ve been keeping then shut up 
for the last month until after school. Mother 
lets them out every night just before I get 
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home, and I watch them until they go to 
roost, I forgot all about hens to-night; but, 
if nobody answers the telephone, then I’m 
afraid mother is the only one at home, and 
she was out in the poultry yard.’’ 

“Well, you skip home flying,” suggested 
Cousin Richard. ‘“‘Maybe you’ll get there 
in time to keep the hens from getting out 
to-night.” 

Without waiting to hear the last of Rich- 
atd’s speech, Betty flew homeward. - She was 
met at the gate by Cesar, the Plymouth 
Rock rooster, who greeted her with a trium- 
phant crow. 

‘Oh, dear!’ groaned Betty with tears in 
her eyes, “bother the hens! Stop flapping 
your wings, you old Cesar. Let me pass, 
will you? I’m going to ask mother to take 
care of you this night, so there!” 

There was no one at home, but a note 
from mother, saying that she had gone to 
borrow a pattern and would return in an 
hour, was found in a conspicuous place. 

“That means I’ve got to stay and watch 
these old hens,’ wailed Betty. ‘I wish I 
could drive then back to their yard, horrid 
old things!” 

Reluctantly Betty went to the telephone 
to explain to grandpa that she could have 
no part in the game of searching for the 
diary, that she couldn’t be an officer in the 
Revolution. 

“Tf it is your duty to stand by the hens, 
my child,’ the old man replied, ‘“‘stand by 
them like a brave soldier.” 

“Yes—‘brave soldier’ tied to hens. It’s 
enough to make a—a—goose cry,’’ thought 
poor Betty. 

If hens and chickens ever think, Uncle 
John’s fowls must have wondered why Betty 
was so umreasonable that night. Mother 
Speckle was indignant when Betty hustled 
her out of the lettuce patch. She was one 
of the hens who like to walk with dignity 
at the head of her family, instead of tum- 
bling along with her chickens like a flock 
of wind-blown leaves. 

It is something, of course, that Betty 
didn’t desert her post; that she didn’t aban- 
don Uncle John’s garden for the sake of 
joining an army in search of the lost George 
Washington; but it would be much pleas- 
anter to record that she did her duty in a 
sweet spirit instead of being so cross. 

“You mneedn’t make such a fuss, old 
Mother Speckle,’ Betty scolded. ‘‘Now just 
gather up your tail feathers and get out of 
this lettuce.” : 

At last Cesar, the rooster, made Betty 
laugh through her tears. From the middle 
of the tomato bed he called to all hens 
who cared to listen, telling them no one 
knows what about ripe tomatoes. Betty 
responded to the call. 

“Now get right out of here, Mr. Cesar,” 
she began, when, stooping to pick up a stick, 
she found grandpa’s diary! He had dropped 
it in the garden that very morning when 
talking with Uncle John. 

Three big red tomatoes were spoiled by 
the hens while Betty went in the house to 
telephone the good news. 

It began to rain about sunset that night, 
and how it rained all the following day! 
But the precious book was safe indoors. 

When grandpa came to claim his diary 
and to thank Betty, he wrote the first line 
entered on the blank pages of the record 
since the year 1865. “This diary,” so the 
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inscription read, ‘‘was saved from destruc- 
tion, June 17, 1909, by my grand-daughter, 
Elizabeth Stanley Elwood—a brave soldier.’ 
Betty went to sleep that night with a 
smile on her face—Frances Margaret Fox, in 
the Congregationalist and Christian W orld: 


Lullaby. 


By ConsTANCE GRAEM Ramsay. 


Slumber, baby, slumber, darling, 
For the lambs are now at rest, 
So slumber, baby, slumber, darling, 
On your mother’s loving breast, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Slumber, baby, slumber, darling, 
The birds have sung their evening hymn; 
And in the swiftly gathering twilight 
All the world grows soft and dim. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Slumber, baby, slumber, darling, 
As the evening shadows fall, 
And the setting sun’s last beams 
Light upon the poplars tall. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Queer Happenings. 


Whack! whack! went the blows of the 
axe on the cherry-tree. 

“Does the cherry-tree feel it, father?” 
Charley asked. 

Charley sat on the piazza steps at a safe 
distance from the flying chips. Charley 
was a boy who often asked queer questions. 

“T guess this tree is too nearly dead to 
feel anything,’ Mr. Baker answered, and 
Charley was glad it couldn’t feel. Mrs. 
Baker had said the tree must come down; 
for it didn’t yield a quart of cherries in a 
summer, and its withered branches spoiled 
the looks of her front yard. 

Then something that was really very queer 
happened—something that made Mr. Baker 
cry out, ‘““Goodness! I never saw the like 
before!” For out of the tree, dislodged by 
the blows, which by good luck didn’t touch 
them, there dropped a nest of five young 
red squirrels. Four of them skipped away 
as if they had learned how long ago, though 
maybe this was the first time they had ever 
tried; but the fifth one seemed to be hurt by 
the fall to the ground. In fact, Mr. Baker 
thought it was dead, so he picked it up and 
tossed it to Madam Pussy Cat, who was 
watching curiously a few feet away. 

Charley supposed she would pounce on it 
as if it were a mouse, but what she did was 
really more queer than anything that had 
happened yet. She came up, smelled of it, 
then very gently lifted it as if it had been a 
kitten, and walked off with it to tlie barn. 

You may be sure Charley followed her. 
Pretty soon he came back, with eyes wide 
open. 

“Why, father,’ he said, ‘‘“Madam Pussy 
Cat has put the squirrel to bed with her own 
fam’ly. ’Tisn’t dead—I saw it squirm. You 
—you won’t let the squirrel get lost, will you, 
father?” Charley knew that kittens with 
little blind eyes had a way of going off, and 
never, never finding the path back. 

Mr. Baker laughed. ‘‘No, Charley,’ he 
promised. ‘We'll wait and see what pussy 
does with it.” 

Well, the queer things kept piling up; for 
Master Red Squirrel, as Charley had said, 
wasn’t dead at all, only a bit stunned at 


first; and Madam Pussy Cat mothered him | 
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until he became very frisky indeed,—so 
frisky that one day Mr. Baker made a little 
cage for him to stay in until he became used 
to a station in life which he wasn’t born 
into. 

Charley fed him every day, so that he grew 
quite tame, and it was safe to let him out, 
because he would always come home again. 
Madam Pussy Cat acted very proud of her 
adopted child, and they were great friends. 

One night when Charley had been thinking 
a long while—as much as five minutes—he 
nestled up to his mother and whispered, ‘‘I 
think, mother, that Madam Pussy Cat must 
be a Christian cat the way she treated 
Ruddy.” 

Mrs. Baker smiled, but she wondered to 
herself, ““What will that boy say next!’— 
Helen A. Hawley, in Sunday School Times. 


He brought Home the Rabbit. 


A correspondent of the London Spectator 
relates a good story of a dog, a smooth- 
haired retriever, named Turk. The cor- 
respondent, then a boy, was walking with 
his father, with Turk at their heels, when 
they were joined by the bailiff of the farm. 

In the course of the walk Turk discovered 
the presence of a rabbit concealed in a dry- 
stone dike, and, after the men had removed 
some of the stones, it was killed and handed 
to the bailiff, who put it in his coat pocket. 
Soon afterward we separated, the bailiff 
going to his house in one direction and we 
to ours in another. 

By and by we noticed that Turk was not 
with us, and spoke of the fact with surprise, 
as he was always a good follower. When we 
had been at home for perhaps an hour, I saw 
a strange, puzzling object up the road. It 
raised a cloud of dust as it moved along, so 
that it was some time before I could make it 
out. 

It was Turk dragging a man’s shooting 
jacket, which proved to be the bailiff’s, with 
the rabbit still in the pocket. 

We learned afterward that the dog quietly 
followed the bailiff home, and lay down near 
him. Presently the man took off his coat 
and threw it on a chair. Instantly Turk 
pounced upon it, and dashed out of the door 
with it in his mouth. He was pursued, but 
in vain, and dragged the coat home, a dis- 
tance of a mile and three-quarters. 

The rabbit belonged to his master, he 
thought, and he set himself to recover the 
stolen goods. 


Teacher: ‘‘What are the two capitals of 
Rhode Island?”? Smart Scholar (promptly) 
““R’ and ‘T’.”,—Exchange. 
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The Happiest Heart. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day: 

Better the lowly deed were done 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Times will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet 


And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


The Changing Leaf. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Have you ever had the consciousness of 
a pre-existent state, a former half-forgotten 
life, brought back to you by some locality 
never seen before, some city street, some 
country landscape, some antique house or 
chamber. Have you ever felt this strange, 
mystic sense when odors were floating in the 
air and the changing autumn leaf dropping 
slowly from the tree? The early autumn 
has a strange power of reviving such asso- 
ciations in us. ‘Then the pre-existent sense 
awakes with a shock. It startles and be- 
wilders. It half convinces us that there are 
memories of lives we have lived lying at 
the back of the brain that can be vaguely 
awakened in the right conditions. We are 
haunted by this feeling in the fruity, fra- 
grant autumn when reminiscences of long- 
dead autumns revive in us with flashes of 
singular vividness and a kind of ecstacy floats 
in on the soul. It isatransitory gleam, not 
a permanent possession; but it illumines a 
long track of being extending far beyond 
the present life in retrospect. Is it because 
the autumn has more of blessing in it than 
other seasons, that this wonderful sense 
awakes at its touch? Its splendid color, 
its fragrant ripeness, are rich draughts of 
pleasure; but its perfect content and self- 
satisfaction, as it soaks itself in mellow sun- 
shine, is good relaxation for the nerves,— 
a dreamy, delicious tonic for overwrought 
brain and exhausted energies. A_ per- 
fectly windless day, dripping at every 
pore with the sun’s orange light, has in- 
finite suggestions of rest. The dropping 
of a nut, the fall of a leaf, the song of a 
cricket, the flutter of an insect, bring you 
such good thoughts of life and death as only 
this gentle decay, this perfect repose of 
nature, can bring. 

We talk of the heart of nature as if it 
were a living, pulsating organ sending life- 
blood to every atom of creation. ‘There is 
something of unreality and affectation 
about it, and yet we use it freely as if we 
might by listening in the profound stillness 
feel the throb of her pulses. We speak of 
her as our mother, as if she must make some 
response to the love we bear her, even when 
she cherishes her bear cubs and wolflings 
more tenderly than her human babies. She 
is plain and homespun and unemotional, 
but she has her moods of tenderness that 
seem to answer to that within us that so 
ardently deserves her sympathy and recog- 
nition. 

Keats’s poem to autumn is in mind these 
days, and goes along with us on our walks 
like a haunting strain of some delightful 
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old song. It pursues our dreams and is 
wafted in on the scent of late mignonette 
and old-fashioned spicy pinks as yet un- 
touched by frost. 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 

To bend with apples the mossed-cottage 
trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core, 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for bees, 

Until they think warm days will never 
cease; 

For summer has 

clammy cells.” 


o’erbrimmed their 

But into this perfection of ripeness come 
the first pale strewings of the grave of the 
year. The corpse is lively as yet: for a 
long time it will not be cold and rigid. 
Even after the frost creeps upon the garden 
beds and nips some heedless blossoms, 
there will be days of such delicious warmth 
no words can fitly convey their honeyed 
sweetness. But the evenings will soon 
have the sharp tang and snap of old cider. 
The first fire will blaze upon the hearth 
when the book, the magazine, the news- 
paper assume an importance they have not 
had in the evening hours for months. The 
tropical evenings in their starry splendor or 
flooded moonlight rising like a tide through 
the trees and submerging the home places 
with mystic beauty, Mars in its glory in 
the heavens, the Evening Star sloping west- 
ward to its setting, the Great Bear hanging 
low in the sky,—these have drawn us to the 
outer world with irresistible force. But 
with the first shiver of cold the great uni- 
verse contracts to the circle of firelight and 
lamplight, the cat lazily stretched upon 
the rug, the dog snoozing at his master’s 
feet. 

To the old where eyes are dim it con- 
tracts to knitting work and reminiscence, 
to the young to school tasks and little 
games. The boy studies the baseball 
score, the grown man is buried in the even- 
ing paper, the mother holds the youngest 
child in her lap and whispers little stories 
in her sleepy ear; and thus the universe 
contracts to a single point of warmth and 
light. We swing and sway and rotate with 
our planet. We are sidereal and _ solar 
creatures, like the stars themselves. The 
changing seasons dominated by the sun 
bring us exquisite pleasures. We fancy 
it will always go on for us, this mighty 
transformation scene we call the rolling 
year. But in fact how transitory it all is, 
how soon the glowing autumns will end 
for us, how soon we shall see the last fall 
of painted leaves that concern us! ‘The 
trouble is we cannot love it all enough 
while we are here, cannot savor enough of 
its sweetness and perfection. We feel 
vaguely all the time how much we are los- 
ing, how much escapes us, through what 
narrow slits of senses the glory seeks to 
enter, how much is lost! 

The ripe leaves spin slowly down in the 
mild air. They are farewell cards nature 
is distributing over the earth. How strange 
the thought that, after we are gone, the sea- 
sons will change just as now. Spring will 
swing into summer, summer into autumn. 
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The majestic movement will continue year 
by year as the earth shadow waxes and 
wanes. Our egotism makes the thought 
sad and sombre, tinges it with a black 
edge. We would in some way be dear in 
memory to the old planet after we are gone, 
yet we know it is impossible. Just a brief 
span of time, and all our contempora- 
ries will have departed, whole generations 
will pass and be forgotten save some few 
heads that rise high above the multitude. 
Our thoughts fly to the mysterious bourne 
whither our faces are turned. Shall our 
intense love of old earth and its glorious 
beauty be rebuked or rewarded? In that 
soul world is there change of seasons? 
What flowers bloom, what trees put forth 
in the spring? Does the painted autumn 
leaf change to red and yellow? Are there 
mountains, and seas, and purling brooks, and 
forest shades in that land? Shall we feel 
at home there without the dear familiar 
nature we know here? 

We arouse ourself from such futile 
thoughts. Perhaps we say a little prayer 
silently to restore the equipoise of feeling. 
Perhaps a thought of God, solemn, all suffic- 
ing, all loving, comes to check our fears, 
to put aside our foolish questioning, until 
with blinded eyes we are just content to 
feel forward on the cord by which we are 
led until he in his own good time shall 
take away the seals and show us the per- 
fect day. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The communication, of which an English 
version follows, sent by the Protestant 
churches of Geneva, Switzerland, after the 
Calvin commemoration, to their sister 
churches throughout the world, breathes 
a noble spirit of religious inclusiveness and 
fraternity. Addressed, among others, to 
the Unitarian bodies of America, England, 
and Hungary, it is extremely significant of 
the great changes in the interpretation of 
Christianity and Christian fellowship which 
have taken place in the church of John Cal- 
vin, and Protestantism in general, since the 
days of the great reformer. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF GENEVA,* 


To the Churches which are in communion of 
Faith with them, and more particularly to 
the American Unitarian Association:— 


Well-beloved brethren in Jesus Christ, —In 
the days which have succeeded the Jubilee 
Anniversary of our great reformer, we feel 
impelled to express ourselves towards the 
other Protestant churches of the world 
from whom we have had the honor of receiv- 
ing delegates or communications. 

The presence of these delegates and their 
discourses full of cordiality and power have 
rejoiced our hearts and left among us the 
most precious memories. 

The addresses which have been deposited 
with us by some among them, or spontane- 
ously transmitted to us by our sister 
churches, have profoundly moved and en- 
couraged us. We cherish toward them a 
grateful recognition which will endure as 
long as we ourselves. 


* The original of this address is to be hung on the walls 
of the Unitarian Building in Boston, asa memorial of the 
Calvin Anniversary. 


ee 
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It was a privilege for us to gather into 
one and the same company in our city 
Christians of diverse nationality, race, lan- 
guage, and religious denomination, but bear- 
ing alike the impress of the spirit of the 
Reformation; and we felt very strongly 
amidst divergencies of a secondary character 
this living unity which has been brought 
about not only by the remembrance of the 
great men whose memory we united in 
honoring, but by our common attitude 
towards Jesus Christ. 

We cherish the ardent hope that the rela- 
tions between churches and individuals, 
entered into in these days, which we with 
reason may call unforgettable, may not 
slacken, but, on the contrary, may grow ever 
more close, and we pray the Father to bless 
the endeavors of all Christians, and to 
make of each of our churches a lamp and a 
hearth of religious life. 

“‘Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace vn believing, that ye may abound in 
hope, through the power of the Holy Spirit’’ 
(ROMANS xv. 13). 

GeEneEvA, August, 1909. 


The Open-air Echo Meeting. 


A meeting of great interest to all Uni- 
tarians will be held in the Second Church, 
Boston, on Sunday evening, October 24, 
at 7.30 o’clock. It is the open-air echo 
meeting, held as the sequel of the cam- 
paign undertaken throughout New Eng- 
land this summer when eight Unitarian 
ministers, in parties of two, spent several 
weeks in holding open-air meetings in small 
towns. So great have been the inspiration 
and interest aroused by this missionary 
work that this meeting in the Second Church 
is held in order to share the result with all 
members of our Boston churches. The 
meeting will be in charge of Rev. Charles W. 
Casson, under whose charge the open-air 
meetings were held. Six of those taking 
part in the summer meetings will be present 
and will give brief addresses. Rev. Elvin J. 
Prescott of Rockland, Mass., Rev. W. A. 
Wood of West Upton, Rev. E. C. Davis of 
Pittsfield, Rev. Kenneth E. Evans of Chico- 
pee, Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester, 
and Rev. H. G. Ives of Andover, N.H., will 
be present. This will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for the development of the mis- 
sionary impulse of our Unitarian churches, 
and it is hoped that a very large number 
of our Boston Unitarians will share in and 
contribute to the success of the meeting. 


The Sunday School Union of Boston. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston offers the following programme for 
the coming season: Oct. 18, 1909, ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education and Moral Efficiency,” 
Rey. Frederic J. Gauld; Nov. 15, 1909, 
“The Bible as Literature of Religious Ex- 
perience,’”’ Prof. Edward C. Moore, Harvard 
Divinity School. Delegates to the regular 
autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, held this day, will join with 
the Union for the supper and evening meet- 
ing of November 15. Dec. 13, 1909, Christ- 
mas Service, speaker, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings; Jan. 17, 1910, Departmental Con- 
ferences; Feb. 21, 1910, Departmental Con- 
ferences; March 21, 1910, “Material for 
Religious Education Outside the Bible,” 
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MODERN SAFE 


Mrs. John A. Bellows. This meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the Tuckerman 
School. April 18, r1g910, ‘‘A Missionary 
and Educational Advance needed in Sunday- 
school Work,” Rev. William Ewing, sec- 
retary Congregational Sunday School So- 
ciety. 

These meetings, which are held in the 
South Congregational Church, corner of 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, at seven 
o’clock, are open to all interested. Mem- 
bership tickets for the season, at $4.25 
each, entitle the holders to the delegates’ 
supper which is served at six. Single sup- 
per tickets for non-members are 65 cents 
each Tickets may be obtained from 
the treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, 41 
Park Street, Newton, Mass., or on the even- 
ing of the meeting at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, 

Epna H. STEBBINS, Secretary, 


The Unitarian Club. 

The Unitarian Club of Boston met on 
Wednesday, October 13, at the usual place. 
The evening was devoted to a consideration 
of the significance of the most recent meeting 
of the National Conference. The president 
of the club, Dr. Channing, introduced Mr. 
Geo. H. Ellis of West Newton, who was the 
first speaker. Mr. Ellis pointed out the im- 
portance of the venture of taking the Na- 
tional Conference to a place of meeting much 
farther West thanever before. ‘The greatest 
strength, numerically, of the denomination 
is in New England; and the Conference has 
always before met near the Atlantic coast. 
But our work is truly national: therefore 
the 1isk was taken of diminished numbers in 
attendance, and the meeting was carried to 
Chicago. The result was one of the most— 
not the most—successful meetings the Con- 
ference has ever held. Success is to be 
measured by influence: the influence of this 
meeting is beyond measurement, and the 
numbers surpassed even the sanguine hopes 
of those who planned the meeting. 

After reviewing the programme in some 
detail, Mr. Ellis spoke especially of the lay- 
men’s meeting on Thursday afternoon, the 
afternoon when Alliance members, ministers, 
and laymen held three separate meetings. 
The speaker had been impressed with the 
admirable spirit of the meeting at which 
such practical subjects as “the church and 
civic service” were discussed. The review 
of this laymen’s meeting gave Mr. Ellis an 
admirable opportunity to discuss a subject 
that was much in the air at the Conference, 
—the relation of the pulpit to social reform. 


He expressed the hope that the “spirit of 
unrest among some of our younger ministers” 
might be wisely directed into constructive 
work, that it might be an influence for re- 
form by evolution and not by revolution. 
The minister, if he is to lay hold of these 
practical matters of the world, should make 
himself thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
jects, and not enter the field of social reform 
with merely an emotional impulse. Too 
often the pulpit is used as a place of utter- 
ance of things about which the pew has much 
more thorough knowledge. 

After a brief argument against the propo- 
sition to change the name and statement of 
purpose with which the Conference has been 
identified so long, Mr. Ellis made a broad- 
minded plea for the co-operation of all ele- 
ments of the denomination in the great work 
that is to be done. ‘‘Old men for counsel 
and young men for war” he quoted, apply- 
ing it to the need of conserving the purpose 
of the Conference and of utilizing the chival- 
rous courage of the new generation. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham was the 
second speaker, and, as chairman of the 
council which arranged the Chicago meeting, 
he spoke of the justification of the faith that 
the meeting would be a success. He had 
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been assured again and again during the 
consideration of the place of meeting that it 
was not practical to meet so far West. The 
decision in favor of going to Chicago was a 
venture of faith. That faith was justified 
by a meeting which was ‘‘the most fruitful 
and far-reaching in influence of any Confer- 
ence.” The meeting was by no means a 
meeting of Eastern people transported west- 
ward: the splendid support of Western con- 
ferences and the attendance of Western 
people were the largest elements in the 
success of the meeting. An example was 
afforded by the Alliance meeting: the presi- 
dent and the six vice-presidents from all 
sections of America were together for the 
first time in the history of the Alliance. Of 
the delegates present who were Alliance 
members two hundred and fifty were from 
the whole nation outside of New England. 
This meeting of the Conference will have 
tremendous results in broad-mindedness in 
the denomination. It is inevitable that 
there should be a new and wider sense of the 
work that is being done by our churches 
over the whole land. As never before the 
churches of every section are lifted out of 
provincialism and given a vision of what is 
being done in the whole denomination and 
an appreciation of that splendid fellowship 
of our fellow-workers throughout the nation. 
More than ever before—and asa permanent 
result, we shall see things nationally in our 
work. Our differences are differences of 
emphasis. After briefly stating his convic- 
tion of the right of the pulpit to deal with 
the social matters of which Mr. Ellis spoke, 
Mr. Frothingham closed with a fine plea for 
a deepening of the spirit of worship and a 
sense of the eternal realities of religion. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Thursday, October 28, at 10.30, Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes will give an illustrated 
Lecture at Bulfinch Place Church, on “The 
Housing Problem.” 

Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will give 
his fourth lecture October 30, at 10.30. 
Subject, ‘‘Unitarians as Congregationalists.” 
Single admission tickets, 25 cents, may be 
obtained at the Hall. Season tickets, $5. 


Lend-a-Hand Society. 


The autumn conference of the Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs will be held, by invitation of the 
Ten Times One Club of Brockton, in Unity 
Church of that city, October 30. The con- 
ference opens at 10 A.M. Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot will preside. The morning will be 
largely devoted to ‘‘The Church and the 
Clubs,” and a short address by Miss Abby C. 
Clapp about her teaching in South Carolina. 
The afternoon session will be a memorial to 
Dr. Hale, the founder, and until his death 
the president of the clubs. Addresses will 
be given by Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Rev. 
R. R. Shippen. 


Prison Sunday. 


‘The American Prison Association and the 
Massachusetts Prison Association unite in 
requesting churches to observe the 31st of 
October as Prison Sunday. The Massachu- 
setts Association (56 Pemberton Square, 
Boston) has published for free distribution 
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three pamphlets, one containing the gen- 
eral facts about Massachusetts crime, one 
on the juvenile court system, and one on 
the enormous cost of crime, an exhaustive 
study of Massachusetts cities. Though pub- 
lished primarily for clergymen to aid them 
with sermon material, they will be sent to 
any applicant. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, October 12. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Davis, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Homer, Lincoln, Little, Long, 
Reccord, Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to welcome 
to this meeting of the board the Hon. 
Horace Davis of San Francisco, vice-pres- 
ident of the Association and the newly 
elected president of the National Conference. 
His loyalty to our cause and his familiarity 
with the conditions of Unitarianism upon 
the Pacific Coast make him especially wel- 
come at all the councils of our body. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox the 
assistant secretary, the treasurer presented 
the following statement for September, 1909: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1909 . « $26,130.43 
From donations .... 3,181.67 
Income of invested funds. . 2,797.48 
Interest on bank deposits. . £06.08 


Gift to establish the Warren Delano Mem- 
orial 1809-1909 Fund for the ae of 
Proctor Academy. 

International Gonaci. sale of book. 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Calendar 


1,000.00 
1.00 


Account. . ¥ 124.39 
Investments, amount received for rein- 
vestment 450.00 


Investment Church Building L Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans . zs & 


185.00 
Books sold, etc. 


371.31 
$34,347.36 
PAYMENTS. ies 


For missionary purpose: ; $6,769.62 
ooks and tracts ta free distribution 761.58 
Books published for sale . 855.35 
Salaries and other missionary expenses: 3,391.97 
Expenses of Unitarian Buildings: 280.01 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1909 ....... 22,288.83 
$34,347.36 


Upon report of the New England Com- 
mittee, it was 


Voted, That an appropriation from the New England 
Budget of $62.50 be made to the First Congregational 
Society, Hubbardston, Mass., for the five months beginning 
Dec. 1, 1909. 


The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as a tract, 
“What Unitarianism really Is,” by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, Upon nomination of the Committee on Education 
to appoint Rev. Henry W. Foote to be secretary of the De- 
partment of Education. 

Voted, That the Board has heard with sympathy and 
cordial interest of the purpose of the Trustees of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry to raise a subscription 
wherewith to provide for the School the services of an ad- 
ditional professor. 

Voted, That the Board Congratulates the School upon 
this evidence of stability and progress and heartily com- 
mends this enterprise to the generous helpfulness of the 
Unitarian churches and people. 

Voted, To appropriate $500 toward the salary of the new 
professor. 

Voted, That the Board indorses the proposed plan of 
Co-operation between the Meadville Theological School 
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and the German Evangelical Protestant churches whereby 
an additional professorship shall be established at Mead- 
ville under the joint auspices of the two organizations, 
and heartily commends this enterprtse to the good will 
and support of the Unitarian churches and people. 


Upon report of the Committee on Publicity 
it was 

Voted, To authorize the secretary of the Publicity De- 
partment to arrange for the exhibition of the work of the 
Unitarian churches of Boston at the Boston 1915 Exhibi- 
tion, and to expend from the Publicity Budget such sums 
as may be necessary to secure an adequate representation. 

Voted, To approve the plan of an automobile missionary 
enterprise, and to advise that steps be taken by the Pub- 
licity Committee to carry it into effect. 

The President explained the matter of 
Annuity Gift funds, and it was voted to 
submit the matter to the consideration of 
Messrs. Long and Williams as a committee 
to consider the legal aspects of the question. 

Brief reports were read from the following 


departments: Publication, Foreign, Pub- 
licity, and Social and Public Service. 
Adjourned. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Information. 

A most suggestive and helpful book to 
ministers and thoughtful minds is President 
Faunce’s, “The Educational Ideal in the 
Ministry.” It consists of the ‘“Iyman 
Beecher Lectures” for 1908. ‘The treatment 
of this subject is on broad lines. My reason 
for referring to this volume here is to call 
attention particularly to Lecture 6, which 
has to do with ‘‘The Direction of Religious 
Education.”’ I will quote a few statements 
from this part of the book: 

“The pastor who succeeds as educational 
director cannot fail otherwise. His church 
has touched the ultimate springs of power.’ 

“The pastor who depends on the educa- 
tional process applied in the religious field 
is steadily planting the corn whose fruit 
shall shake like Lebanon.” 

“The constant absorbing problem is 
not to create energy in our young people, 
but to give to the energy they already possess 
outlet and direction. We are dealing with 
forces indestructible and mighty,—the appe- 
tite for knowledge, the craving for action, 
the aspiration for achievement and for char- 
acter. To organize and guide such powers 
is the minister’s unavoidable duty and in- 
creasing joy.’ 

* * * * * * * 

The Autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society will be held this 
year in Boston at the South Congregational 
Church, on Monday, November 15. Fore- 
noon and afternoon sessions will fill the day, 
and in the evening there is to be a joint 
meeting with the Sunday-School Union of 
Boston, when Prof. E. C. Moore will be 
the chief speaker. Among those who are 
expected to give addresses during the day 
are Dr. Fleischer, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Rev. 
P. S. Moxom, Rev. S. M. Crothers. Oppor- 
tunity is to be given for full discussion after 
each address, and for the asking of questions. 
The autumn meeting of last year was held 
in New York City. 

* * * * * * * 

Do not fail to have teachers’ meetings 
this winter. Whatever the scheme of lessons 
you have in hand, get the working force 
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together. Another valuable aid jin the 
church is often rendered by the Alliance 
Branch through some special sessions given 
to the consideration of the young, religious 
education, the Sunday School. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Union-at-Large. 


The Union-at-Large has begun the work 
of its fourth year. In order that this work 
may be more far-reaching than ever before, 
the committee earnestly requests that all 
ministers and secretaries of Young People’s 
Religious Unions send to the chairman as 
soon as possible the names of all young people 
who have lately left their homes for pur- 
poses of education or of business. 

If the Union-at-Large can this coming 
year be made as efficient in its organization 
and methods as the committee hopes and 
intends, it will be hard to overestimate 
the importance of its work to the Unitarian 
Church, for it occupies itself wholly with 
those who will themselves be the church in 
years to come. It influences them at a 
critical point in their lives, when they are 
feeling for the first time, perhaps, the pressure 
of a religious atmosphere very different 
from that of their church. It helps them to 
understand their own beliefs. 

It is only through the interest and kindness 
of. the ministers and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union secretaries that the names of 
most of these young people can be obtained. 
The Union-at-Large is as yet too little 
known to make any other way practical. 

The committee is very grateful for the 
aid it has already received in this direction, 
and will appreciate heartily any further 
assistance. 

For the Union-at-Large Committee, 

MARGUERITE FELLOWS, 


Chairman, 
Room 11, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Fair Contributions. 


Contributions intended for the Young 
People’s Religious Union bazaar, to be held 
at Hotel Vendome, Boston, October 28 and 
29, should be sent to Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass., or 
to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. On 
and after Saturday, October 23, the manage- 
ment of the hotel has consented to look 
after contributions, which in any case should 
be plainly marked ““Y. P. R. U. Bazaar,” 
and provided also that the table for which 
such articles are designated is clearly in- 
dicated. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Channing Conference meets in Prov- 
idence, R.I., on Wednesday, October 27, 
at the First Church, Dr. A. M. Lord’s. It 
is hoped and expected that Dr. Charles G. 
Ames will be present and address the Con- 
ference. 


The first meeting for the coming season 
of the Ministerial Union will be held at 25 
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Beacon Street, Boston, next Monday, Octo- 
ber 25, at 10.30 A.M. The subject for the 
morning session will be “Open Air Evangel- 
ism,’’ with addresses by this summer’s evan- 
gelists. Lunch will be served at 12.30 P.M. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to an 
address by Mr. W. H. Hayward, secretary of 
the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, 
on the ‘Minister’s Opportunity,” to be fol- 
lowed by discussion. Attention is called to 
the earlier hour of meeting. 


Rev. Herbert Edgar Kellington of the 
Universalist ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
his acceptance (Sept. 26, 1909) by the 
Pacific States committee, he will be received 
into full fellowship, unless the executive 
committee shall meanwhile take adverse 
action. (Signed) Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas 
L. Eliot, Benjamin A. Goodridge, Com- 
mittee. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held with the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Buffalo, N.Y., Nov- 
ember 11-13. The sessions will begin with 
a meeting of the Women’s National Alliance, 
Wednesday afternoon. An attractive ser- 
vice will be held in the church Wednesday 
evening: the regular business session of the 
conference will open Thursday morning, after 
which there will be a discussion of ‘‘The 
Perils of Pragmatism.”” Thursday after- 
noon’s session will be devoted to problems 
of practical denominational life. Thursday 
evening will be given up to a platform meet- 
ing with the general topic, ‘““The Living 
Faith”; and the conference will conclude 
Friday morning with addresses touching on 
“The Religion of Child-life.”’ Friday after- 
noon will be left open for sightseeing, visits 
to Niagara Falls, etc. Fuller details of the 
programme will be published later. G. H. 
Badger, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


THE SouTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and twenty-ninth session 
of the conference was held on October 13 
in the First Parish Church at Framingham, 
Archibald M. Howe, Esq., presiding. The 
opening devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Walter C. Peirce of West Somer- 
ville. President Howe made a brief opening 
address, in which he spoke of the Puritanic 
zeal of the conference displayed in the en- 
thusiasm of its beginnings, the conditions 
of the present, and the service it may still 
render to the life of our time. The theme of 
the conference session was ‘‘Thoughts and 
Suggestions from the Wednesday Morning 
Session of the National Conference.’’ Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge 
made the principal address of the morning 
on “Church Progress by Emphasizing the 
Use of Worship and Preaching.’ He 
showed how, in the midst of mingled spiritual 
and material interests, modern men are to 
express their worship by making it as the 
word means,—worth-ship,— the sense of value 
of those things that are supreme and eter- 
nal. Real worship is not cowardly, but 
manly, womanly, childlike, in the best 


| ister, no debt. 
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sense, a sense of God as not a fearful being, 
but of good will. Awaken what is real by 
suggestion of what men ought to do and be, 
evolving a form that is expressive of our 
real life. All righteousness, public as well 
as private, belongs to the function of the 
preacher, which is to bring people to a sense 
of their real need. The centre of his work 
is his own parish, but the circumference is 
mankind. The discussion was opened by 
Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, who 
spoke of the need of building up a sense of 
the church as a permanent institution, not 
depending on the personality of the min- 
ister; and Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexing- 
ton, who emphasized the vastly important 
part of the laity in the work. At noon, the 
conference adjourned to the town hall, 
where the hospitality of the Framingham 
people was enjoyed at luncheon and social 
hour. 

The conference reassembled at two o’clock 
for the business session. The secretary’s 
report was read and accepted. Mr. Crothers 
made an informal report in regard to the 
West Somerville church matter, which was 
supplemented by remarks by Mr. Peirce, 
pastor of the church. Rev. J. N. Pardee of 
Bolton, Mass., gave the address of the after- 
noon on “Church Progress by emphasizing 
the Use of the Activities of the Country 
Town.” It was a very clear and compre- 
hensive presentation of the peculiar condi- 
tions under which the churches work in 
communities where the dominant industry 
is agriculture; and the imperative need of 
an adequately trained leadership in its 
ministry, to the supply of which the divin- 
ity schools are now turning with increasing 
attention. The discussion was opened by 
Rey. F. H. Billington of Carlisle, who said 
that ministers ought to practise what they 
preach, by taking part in the general ac- 
tivities of the community. After a vote of 
thanks to the Framingham people for their 
splendid hospitality, the conference closed 
with a devotional service conducted by 
Rey. S. C. Beach, D.D., of Wayland. Harry 
Lutz, Secretary. 


NortH MimppLEseExX CONFERENCE— The 
eighty-seventh session of this conference 
was held with the First Church of Christ, 
Groton. Rev. Pemberton Hale Cressey, 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer is 
now 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
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There Signs Of 
Long Cold Winter 


"Tis false economy to continue to worry along 


| 
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with the old worn out heater. 


There’s a way to be comfortable and economical 


at the same time. 


’Tis found in the use of the 


“Makes Heating Easy” 


Write for handsome catalogue of the Glenwood Furnace to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


minister, Thursday, October 7. Abiel J. 
Abbot, Esq., of Westford, presided, and 15 
ministerial and 285 lay delegates were in at- 
tendance. The session opened with singing 
and an invocation by Rev. Charles T. Billings 
of Lowell. The minuteswere read and com- 
mittees appointed, and the president then 
introduced the principal speaker of the 
morning, Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of 
Brookline, whose subject was “Liberalism 
and the Unitarian Church.’ His central 
thought may be thus summarized :— 

Two tendencies pervade all life——in 
biology, the fixed and the variant; in history, 
the conservative and liberal. In Christian 
history are the Petrine and the Pauline 
tendencies, the one conservative and the 
other liberal. The conservative tendency 
resulted in Catholicism, the liberal in 
Protestantism. Tendency to ‘‘revert to 
type”’ is as characteristic with institutions 
as in biology. Hence, Protestantism be- 
came largely conservative, most decidedly 
catholic in spirit. Unitarianism broke 
away in liberal revolt, continuing the spirit 
of Pauline progress. But after a hundred 
years Unitarianism is showing the con- 
servative tendency, in some quarters, to 
“revert to type.’ It has unconsciously 
inherited the doctrines of “‘election” and 
“the fact of personal salvation”: it tends, 
therefore, to aristocratic segregation and 
individualistic indifference. Against this 
insidious reversion Unitarianism must guard 
itself and continue on its liberal way. Uni- 
tarians must carry the spirit of the Pauline 
missions—the very beginning of liberal 
Christianity—out into the nation: they 
must liberalize it and make religious, civil, 
and industrial freedom a reality in daily 


practice. And they must never rest until 
all the world shall be welded into one fellow- 
ship of the Spirit. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. B. H. 
Bailey of Westford, followed by Rev. George 
C. Wright of Lowell, Rev. William A. Wood 
of Wilton, Rev. F. W. Holden of Milford, 
Rev. George W. Cooke of Boston, The 
conference listened with close and _ silent 
interest to these sincere and fine-spirited 
interpretations of causes, conditions, re- 
sults of modern industrialism, the multi- 
tudes in subjection to them, and suggested 
lines of liberation. Rev. George C. Wright, 
who has closest experience to guide him, 
warmed of the trap of impatient overzeal 
that ensnares many a noble adventurer into 
this jungle. No class has created it. Causes 
inherent in human nature have. As Uni- 
tarians we have faults, and our friends see 
to it that we shall know them, and we are 
grateful to them for their watchfulness. 
But, being conservative and unaltruistic 
hardly fits the average American Unitarian 
that I know of. His cool blood and tem- 
perate mind guards his privacies and re- 
serves, also his affections and traditions. 
He is apt to be shy of distinctions that do 
not exist, and of untruthfulness to the facts. 
He likes the genial rationality and the hu- 
morous touch of the one; not imbittered, 
but sweetened and mellowed by misfort- 
unes and sorrows. He likes the incarna- 
tions of religions. He doesn’t feel class dis- 
tinctions. He doesn’t have to, where all 
spring from the same general stock,— minister, 
and teacher, millionaire and mechanic, 
small farmer and legislator, all of us akin 
and alike in this heredity. 


After the noon devotional service, the 


delegates were invited by Rev. P. H. Cres- 
sey, in behalf of the ladies of the Groton 
church, to dinner in the vestry. Rev. H. H. 
Mott of Nashua said grace. 

The afternoon meeting opened with music 
and singing by Mr. Charles H. Gerrish, or- 
ganist, Miss Susan P. Hill, and Mr. Everett 
B. Gerrish, soloists. The treasurer’s report 
was read and adopted: the presidential and 
missionary committees reported. Rev. Hor- 
ace R. Hubbard of Francestown told of 
favorable church conditions there under the 
fostering care of the Conference Missionary 
Committee and Rev. William C. Brown, 
New England field secretary. On motion 
of Mrs. Francis W. Holden of Milford the 
conference voted fifty dollars yearly for 
three years to the Francestown Church. 
A collection was taken for Francestown. 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of Littleton reported 
the death of Mr. A. W. Sawyer of Little- 
ton, a former officer of the conference. 
The Committee on Nominations reported 
through Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell, 
the same officers and committees as last 
year, adding Rev. D. R. Child of Pepperell 
to the Prudential Committee, and Rey. 
Edwin Evans of Ayer to Sunday-school 
Committee, and the committee’s report was 
adopted. A vote of thanks was tendered 
the Groton church for its hospitality. The 
delayed arrival of the Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., of Boston, the principal 
speaker of the afternoon, led to a graceful 
incident. On invitation Rev. George W. 
Cooke of Boston consented, on shortest 
notice, to take Rev. Dr. Wendte’s place. 
As Mr. Cooke began to speak, Dr. Wendte 
appeared, and Mr. Cooke graciously with- 
drew. The president then introduced Dr. 
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Wendte to speak on “International Uni- 
tarianism.’””’ He told of the International 
Congresses that have been held, and especially 
of the forthcoming one next summer in 
Berlin. An attractive programme was out- 
lined and special steamship and other ar- 
tangements reported. Rev. Edwin Evans 
of Ayer opened the discussion of international 
Unitarianism. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the speakers of the day, the Tyngsboro 
society invited the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence to meet with it next June; ‘‘America”’ 
was sung; Rev. William Brown pronounced 
the benediction, and the conference ad- 
journed. 


Churches. 

Bricuton, Mass.—The First Parish: This 
society, founded in 1730, began its new church 
year on Sunday, October 3. On Tuesday 
evening, October 5, the ordination of the 
new minister, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, was 
held. The service was opened with an in- 
vocation by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
Augusta, Me. The Scriptures were read by 
Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill: Rev. 
C. E. Park of Boston preached the sermon, 
which was followed by the singing of Sam- 
uel Longfellow’s ordination hymn by the 
chairman of the Parish Committee, William 
Howe Downes, Esq. ‘The candidate was 
then declared ordained by the First Parish,— 
“through our spiritual need of him and 
his consecration to that need.’’ ‘Then fol- 
lowed the ordaining prayer by Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury, the 
charge to the minister by Dean W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., of the Harvard Divinity School, 
and the charge to the people by Rev. 
Peter N. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem. ‘The 
right hand of fellowship was extended 
by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, and the service came to a close with 
the singing of Washington Gladden’s hymn, 
“O Master, let me walk with Thee,’’ and the 
benediction by the minister. The volunteer 
choir of young people contributed two se- 
lections to the service, “Send out Thy 
Light,” by Gounod, and a setting of the 
hymn, “Oh for a closer walk with God,” 
by Foster. By its impressiveness and 
appeal the service surely inspired many in 
this old parish to new devotion and conse- 
cration. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes: During the 
summer a beautiful memorial window has 
been placed in our church by the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Clark in mem- 
ory of their father and mother, who were 
largely instrumental in the founding of 
our society. The window was make in 
London by one of the best-known English 
firms and was sent to this country and put 
in place a few days ago. It is a traceried 
window divided by mullions. In the four 
lower lights there are symbolical figures 
representing respectively ‘Truth, Justice, 
Charity, and Purity. Cathedral glass has 
also been placed in all the other windows 
of the church to harmonize with that of 
the memorial window. In order to have 
this memorial in the most suitable place 
the old organ was removed from the eastern 
transept. A vestibule with organ loft and 
choir gallery was therefore built in the rear 
of the church and a new organ constructed 
to occupy this better position. The entire 
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interior of the building has likewise been 
redecorated. A special service was held 
in commemoration of the completion of 
this work, and, in behalf of the congregation 
which crowded the church, Mr. W. W. Jus- 
tice accepted the gift. Mr. Hawes spoke in 
his sermon of the faith that the church has 
upheld, and referred in particular to two 
of its former ministers, Dr. Ames and Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow. Services have been 
held throughout the summer this season 
as last, so that for two years now the church 
has not been closed for a single Sunday. 
The winter activities are now beginning with 
unusual enthusiasm and everything prom- 
ises well for a most successful year. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Edward M. Barney: With 
thanks for all who have helped in past years, 
it is announced that the annual fair will occur 
about the middle of November, and any con- 
tributions of useful or fancy articles will 
be most gratefully received. They may be 
addressed to Clara A. Jones, Warwick, 
Mass, 


Personals. 


Rey. and Mrs. Pardee, First Parish Church, 
Bolton, Mass., will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage, at Robinson’s 
Hall, Bolton, Friday evening, October 29, 
at eight o’clock, assisted by the ladies of 
the parish. Instead of issuing cards a gen- 
eral invitation is given to all friends through 
the press. 


The Sudbury Alliance. 


The Sudbury Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance will hold the annual sale of fancy 
and domestic articles with a harvest dinner, 
Wednesday, October 27, dinner commencing 
at 1.30 o’clock. If those coming can notify 
the secretary, Miss E. O. Clark, the ladies of 
the Alliance will arrange to have plenty of 
barges at South Sudbury Station. 


Our Poor Relations. 


The world of our poor relations is opening 
for us all manner of new questions. It 
does more than accuse our treatment of it; 
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it startles us by its irruption into our own 
problems of life and religion. Evolution 
has lowered our pride of exclusiveness, It 
has shown us how much closer we are to it 
than we thought. Our boasted reason is 
not a monopoly. Ants are reasoners, Bees 
invented the hive. This new discovered 
closer relation is forcing itself into our theol- 
ogy. It touches it at all points. If it is 
so difficult to define where animal ceases 
and man begins, why wonder at the difficulty 
of showing where man ends and God begins? 
In the question of sin, too, no theologian 
of the future will be able to discuss the prob- 
lem without study of the animal conscious- 
ness. And the unseen something, the sense 
and volition which guide an animal in life 
and depart from it at death, what relation 
has that to the unseen something in us 
which in like manner directs our life and 
shares this fate of death? What is certain 
is that our gospel in all its thinking, in all its 
doing, in its theology, its ethic, and its 
practice, must not stop with ourselves. In 
its commands and prohibitions, in its hope 
and its fear, in its justice and its compas- 
sion, it must include every creature that God 
has made—The Christian W orld. 


In the village of Braunlingen, Germany, 
which has 1,601 inhabitants and 4,507 acres 
of forests, there is an allowance to the citi- 
zens of firewood, and 100,000 board feet of 
lumber is given to churches, schools, and 
other public institutions. From the timber 
sold, the net income is $21,600, and Braun- 
lingen is free from all communal taxes, and 
is enabled to establish electric plants, etc. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 2 ; ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 
No need to depend upen one model for all conditions—a special Pope 


del f our special 
ee eiae tor | vacing, Chhalmieos Machines for all-around service, sturdy 


little machines for young folks. 
Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what King ef a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


facturing Co. 


needs—heavy machines for business, light 


Hartford Conn. 
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 Pleasantries, 


“T heard that Jones said he would trust 
me with his pocketbook. What do jyou 
think of that?” “I don’t think there’s 
anything in it.’”’—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Cholly: ‘The dentist told me I had a 
large cavity that needed filling.” Ethel: 
“Did he recommend any special course of 
study ?”’—London Public Opinion. 


“See here. That horse you sold me runs 
away, kicks, bites, strikes, and tries to tear 
down the stable at night. You told me that, 
if I got him once, I wouldn’t part with him 
for $1,000.”’ 
Observer. 


“Ma,” said the newspaper man’s son, “I 
know why editors call themselves ‘we.’” 
“Why?” “So’s the man that doesn’t like 
the article will think there are too many 
people for him to tackle.”—Christran W\ ore 
and Evangelist. 


When in 1871 Emerson visited the Yosem- 
ite valley, he indulged in a piece of pie for 
breakfast. A diet reformer remonstrated, 
saying, “Why, Mr. Emerson, do you eat 
pie??? The combined philosopher and Yan- 
kee smiled benignly and replied, ‘‘ Why, 
what is pie for?” 


There is a story told of a famous singer, 
Gabrielli, who demanded a fee of one thou- 
sand ducats for singing before the Empress 
Catherine II. of Russia. ‘Far too much,’ 
said the empress, amazed. ‘“‘Why, it is more 
than I pay my field-marshals!” ‘Then 
let your field-marshals sing for you,” re- 
plied Gabrielli—Argonaut. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the famous British 
statesman, who recently celebrated his 
seventy-third birthday, was leaving his 
house when he was met by a band of men. 
“Are you a deputation?” he asked. ‘No, 
sir,” replied one of the men, “we are the 
waits. We have been playing here every 
night for the last two weeks, and now we’ve 


come”’— “Well?” inquired the tariff re- 
form leader impatiently. ‘‘The fact is, sir, 
we’ve come’’—‘‘Oh, see,’ interposed 


Mr. Chamberlain, “you’ve come to apologize!’ 
The musicians, however, did not go away 
unrewarded. 


‘‘ When visiting a eertain town in the Mid- 
lands,” says a medical man, ‘‘I was told of 
an extraordinary incident wherein the main 
figure, an economical housewife, exhibited, 
under trying circumstances, a trait quite 
characteristic of her. It seems that she had 
by mistake taken a quantity of poison,— mer- 
curial poison,—the antidote for which, as all 
should know, comprises the whites of eggs. 
When this antidote was being administered, 
the order for which the unfortunate lady had 
overheard, she managed to murmur, al- 
though almost unconscious: ‘Mary, Mary! 
Save the yolks for the puddings!’” 


A drunken carter came into a Greenock 
train and sat opposite a clergyman who 
was reading his paper. Recognizing the 
profession of his vzs-d-vis, the carter leaned 
forward and in a maudlin way remarked, 


“T don’t believe there’s ony heaven.” ‘The 
clergyman paid no heed. ‘Do ye _ hear 
me?’ persisted the carter. “I don’t be- 


lieve there’s ony heaven.” 5till the clergy- 
man remained silent behind his newspaper. 
The carter, shouting his confession this 
time loudly, said, “I tell ye to your face, 
and you’re a minister, that I don’t believe 
there’s ony heaven.” ‘‘Very well,” said 
the clergyman, ‘if you do not believe there 
is a heaven, go elsewhere, but please go 
quietly.’’—London Graphic. 


“Well, you won’t.”’—Lutheran | ” 


The Christian Register 
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RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FREDERIC H. KENT 


A true image of Jesus isseen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in 
the form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By Cuar es F. Doug, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really 
belongs in the same class with the most substantial 
facts whieh constitute life. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B. GAGE Headmaster, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is available in a high-grade girls’ boarding and 


day school near Boston. College certificate priv- 
ilege. Address, for particulars, Scholarship, Box 
167, Boston. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training, For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL for 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 

TUTORING. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


“‘JUBILATE DEQ”? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


